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1. Che Lnight’s Deeret. 


HOMAS ERPINGHAM was knighted, by Henry the Fourth, 

for good and valiant service. 

This Sir Thomas Erpingham, Knight of the Garter, afterwards 
fought by the side of Henry the Fifth in his French wars, and was 
made Warden of the Cinque Ports; but retired to Norwich, his 
native place. He married a beautiful, pious lady, and, after a tur- 
bulent career, and the horrors of war, desired to end his days in 
charity. ‘Being wealthy, and of one mind, he and Lady Erpingham 
built a goodly church in the city, and also erected and endowed a 
religious house for twelve monks and a prior, close to the Knight’s 
house, and parted only by a high wall. 

But, though the retired soldier wished to be at peace with all 
men, two of his friars were of another mind ; Friar John and Friar 
Richard hated each other, and could by no means be reconciled ; 
neither had ever a good word for t’other: and at last Friar John 
gave Friar Richard a fair excuse for his invectives. Lady Erpingham 
came ever to matins in the convent, and Friar John would always 
await her coming, and attend her through the cloister, with ducks, 
and cringes, and open adulation ; whereat she smiled, being, in 
truth, a most innocent lady, affable to all, and slow to think ill 
of any man. 

But Richard denounced John as a licentious monk ; and some 
watched, and whispered ; others rebuked Richard ; for it was against 
the monastic rule to put an ill construction where the matter might 
be innocent. 

But Richard stood his ground; and, unfortunately, Richard 
was right; misunderstanding the lady’s courtesy and charity, 
brother John thought his fawning advances were encouraged, and 
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this bred in him such impudence, that one day he sent her a fulsome 
love-letter, and had the hardihood to beg for a private interview. 

The lady, when she opened this letter, could hardly believe her 
senses ; and, at last,as gentlewomen will be both unsuspicious, and 
suspicious, in the wrong place, she made up her mind that the 
poor, good, ridiculous friar could never have been so wicked as to 
write this; nay, but it was her husband’s doing, and a trial of her 
virtue ; he was older than herself; and great love is oft tainted with 
jealousy. 

This brought tears into her eyes, to think she should be doubted ; 
but soon anger dried them, and she took occasion to put the letter 
suddenly into Sir Richard’s hand, and fixed her eyes on him so 
keenly that, if there had been a flaw in his conjugal armour, no 
doubt those eyes had pierced it. 

The Knight read the letter, and turned black and white with 
rage; his eyes sparkled with fury, and he looked so fearful, that 
the lady was very sorry she had shown him the letter, and begged 
him not to take a madman’s folly to heart. 

‘Not take it to heart!’ said he. ‘What! these beggarly 
shavelings that I have housed and fed, and so lessened my estate 
and thine,—they shall corrupt thee, and rob me of my one earthly 
treasure! sit thou down and write.’ 

‘ Write—Richard—what ?-—to whom ?’ 

‘Do as I bid thee, dame,’ said he, sternly, ‘ and no more words.’ 

Those were days when husbands commanded, and wives obeyed ; 
so she sat down, trembling, and took the pen. 

Then he made her write a letter back to the friar, and say she 
compassionated his love, and her husband was to ride towards 
London that night, and her servant, on whom she could depend, 
should admit him to her by a side door of the house. 

Friar John, at the appointed time, took care to be in the town 
—for he knew the lay-brother, who kept the gate of the priory, 
would not let him out so late. He came tothe side door, and was 
admitted by a servant of the Knight, a reckless old soldier who 
cared for neither man nor devil, as the saying is, but only for his 
master. This man took him into a room, and left him; then went 
for the Knight—he was not far off. Now the unlucky monk, 
being come to the conquest of a beautiful lady, as he vainly 
thought, had fine linen on, and perfumed like acivet. The Knight 
smelt these perfumes, and rushed in upon him with his man, like 
dogs upon the odoriferous fox, and, in a fury, without giving him 
time to call for help, or to say one prayer, strangled him, and left. 
him dead. 

But Death breeds calm ; the Knight’s rage abated that moment, 
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and he saw he had done a foul and remorseless deed. He would 
have given half his estate to bring the offender back to life. 
Half his estate ? his whole estate, ay, and his life, were now gone 
from him: they were forfeited to the law. So did he pass from 
rage to remorse, and from remorse to fear. The rough soldier, 
seeing him so stricken, made light of all, except the danger of 
discovery. ‘Come, noble sir,’ said he, ‘ let us bestir ourselves, and 
take him back to the priory, and there bestow him; so shall we 
ne’er be known in it.’ 

Thus urged, the Knight roused himself, and he and his man 
brought the body out, and got it as far as the wall that did part 
the house from the monastery. Here they were puzzled awhile ; 
but the man remembered a short ladder in the back yard, that 
was high enough for this job. So they set the ladder, and, with 
much ado, got the body up it, and then drew the ladder up, and 
set it again on the other side; and so, with infinite trouble, the 
soldier got him into the priory. 

The next thing was to make it appear Friar John had died a 
natural death. Accordingly he set him up on a rickety chair he 
found in the yard; balanced him, and left him; mounted the wall 
again, let himself down,and then dropped into the Knight’s premises. 

He found the Knight walking in great perturbation, and they 
went into the house. 

‘Now good master,’ said this stout soldier, ‘ go you to bed, and 
think no more on’t.’ 

‘To bed!’ groaned the Knight, in agony. ‘ Why should I go 
there? I cannot sleep. Methinks I shall never sleep again.’ 

‘Then give me the cellar key, good sir. I'll draw a stoup of 
Canary.’ 

‘Ay, wine!’ criedthe Knight: ‘formy blood runs coldin my veins.’ 

The servant lighted a rousing fire in the dining hall, and 
warmed and spiced some generous wine, after the fashion of the 
day ; and there sat these two, over the fire, awaiting daylight and its 
revelations. 

But, meantime, the night was fruitful in events. The prior, 
informed of Friar Richard’s uncharitable interpretations, had con- 
demned him to vigil and prayer on the bare pebbles of the yard, 
from midnight until three of the clock. But the sly Richard, at 
dusk, had conveyed a chair into the yard, to keep his knees off the 
cold hard stones, 

At midnight, when he came to his enforced devotions, lo! there 
sat a figure in the chair. He started, and took it for the prior, 
seated there to lecture him for luxury; but peeping, he soon dis- 
covered it was Friar John. 
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He walked round and round him, talking at him. ‘Is it 
brother John, or brother Richard, who is to keep vigil to-night ? 
I know but one friar in all this house would sit star-gazing in his 
brother’s chair, when that brother wants it to pray in, ec. 

Brother John vouchsafed no reply; and this stung brother 
Richard, and he burned for revenge. ‘So be it then,’ said he, 
‘since my place is taken, I will tell the prior, and keep vigil some 
- other night.’ With this he retired, and slammed a door. But 
having thus disarmed, as he conceived, brother John’s suspicion, 
he took up an enormous pebble, and slipped back on tip-toe, and 
getting near the angle of a wall, he flung his great pebble at 
brother John, and slipped hastily behind the wall: nevertheless, 
as he hid, he had the satisfaction of seeing his pebble, which 
weighed about a stone, strike brother John on the nape of the 
neck, and then there was a lumping noise and a great clatter, and 
Friar Richard chuckled with pride and delight at the success of 
his throw. However, he waited some minutes before he emerged, 
and then walked briskly out, like a new comer. There lay John 
flat, and the chair upset. Brother Richard ran to him, charged 
with hypocritical sympathy, and found his enemy’s face very white. 
He got alarmed, and felt his heart: he was stone dead. 

The poor monk, whose hatred was of a mere feminine sort, and 
had never been deadly, was seized with remorse, and he beat his 
breast, and prayed in earnest, instead of repeating Pater-nosters, 
‘ preces sine mente dictas,’ as the great Erasmus calls them. 

But other feelings soon succeeded : his enmity to the deceased 
was well known, and this would be called murder, if the body was 
found in that yard ; and his own life would pay the forfeit. 

Casting his eyes round for a place, where he might hide the 
body, he saw a ladder standing against the wall. This surprised 
him; but he was in no condition to puzzle over small riddles. 
Terror gave him force: he lifted the body, crawled up the ladder, 
and placed the body on the wall: it was wider than they build 
now: then he drew up the ladder, set it on the other side, and 
took his ghastly load down safely. Then, being naturally cun- 
ning and having his neck to save, he went and hid the ladder, 
took up the body, staggered with it as far as the porch of the 
Knight’s house, and set it there bolt upright against one of the 
pillars. 

As he carried it out of the yard he heard a window in the 
Knight’s house open. He could not see where the window was, 
nor whether he was watched, and recognised: but he feared the 
worst, and, such was his terror, he resolved to fly the place and 
bury himself in some distant monastery under another name. 
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But how? He was lame, and could not go ten miles in a day, 
whereas a hundred miles was little enough to make him secure. 

After homicide, theft isno great matter: he resolved to borrow 
the maltster’s mare, and turn her adrift, when she had carried him 
beyond the hue and cry. So he went and knocked up the maltster, 
and told him the convent wanted flour, and he was to go betimes 
to the miller for a sack thereof. Now the convent was a good 
customer to the maltster; so he lent Friar Richard the mare, at 
a word, and told him where to find the saddle and bridle. 

Richard fed the mare for a journey, and saddled her; then he 
mounted, and rode at a foot-pace past the convent, meaning to go 
quietly through the town, making no stir, then away like the wind. 

But, as he paced by the Knight’s house, he cast a look askant 
to see if that ghastly object still sat in the porch. 

No, the porch was empty. 

What might that mean? Had he come to life?—Had the 
murder been discovered ?—He began to wonder and tremble. 

While he was in this mood, there was a great clatter behind 
him of horse’s feet, and clashing armour, and he felt he was 
pursued, 


The Knight and his man sat together, drinking hot spiced 
wine, and awaiting daylight. The Knight would not go to bed, 
yet he wanted a change. ‘ Will daylight never come?’ said he, 

‘Twill be here anon,’ said the soldier: ‘ in half an hour.’ 

The Knight said no, it would never come. 

The soldier said he would go and look at the sky, and tell him 
for certain. 

‘Be not long away,’ said the Knight, with a shiver, ‘or the 
dead friar will be taking thy place here, and pledging me.’ 

‘Stuff!’ said the soldier: ‘ he'll never trouble you more.’ 

With this he marched out to consuit the night, and almost ran 
against the dead friar seated in the porch, white and glaring ; this 
was too much even for the iron soldier; he uttered a sharp yell, 
staggered back, and burst into the room, gasping for breath. He 
got close to his master, and stammered out, ‘The dead man !— 
sitting in the porch! ’—and crossed himself energetically, the first 
time these thirty years. 

The Knight stared and trembled: and so they drew close to- 
gether, with their eyes over their shoulders. 

‘Wine!’ cried the Knight. 

‘ Ay,’ said the soldier: ‘but I gonot alone, He'll be squatting 
on the cask else,’ 
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So they went together to the cellar, often looking round, and 
fetched two bottles. 

They drank them out, and the good wine, falling upon more 
of the sort, made them madder and bolder. They rolled along, 
holding on by one another, to the porch, and there they stood and 
looked at the dead friar, and shuddered. 

But the soldier swore a great oath, and vowed he should not 
stay there to get them hanged. Thereupon a furious fit of reck- 
lessness succeeded to their terror: they got a suit of rusty armour 
and fastened it on the body; then they saddled an old war-horse 
that was kept in the stable only as a reminiscence, and tied the 
friar’s body on to him with many cords; they opened the stable 
door, and pricked the old war-horse with their daggers, that he 
clattered out into the road with a bound and a + pe rattling of 
rusty armour. 


Now, as ill luck would have it, Friar Richard and his borrowed 
mare were pacing demurely through the town scarce fifty yards 
ahead. The old horse nosed the mare, and, being left to choose 
his road, took very naturally after her; but when he got near her 
the monk looked round and saw the ghastly rider. He gave a yell 


so piercing it waked the whole street, and, for lack of spurs, drove 
his bare heels into the mare’s side: she cantered down the street 
at an easy pace, the fearful pageant cantered after; the friar kept 
turning and yelling, and the windows kept opening and heads 
popped out to see, and by-and-by doors opened and a few early 
risers joined in the pursuit, wondering and curious. 

The cavalcade never cleared the town of Norwich ; the friar, in - 
the blindness of despair, turned his mare up what seemed to him 
an open lane; but there was no exit; his dead pursuer came 
up with him, and he threw himself off, and cried ‘ Mercy! Mercy! 
mea culpa !—I confess it—I confess it! only take that horrible 
face from me!’ and in his despair he owned that he had slain 
brother John. 

Then some led the horse and his ghastly load away, and won- 
dered sore ; but others hauled Friar John to justice ; and he believ- 
ing it was a miracle, and Heaven’s hand upon him, persisted in his 
confession, and was cast into prison to abide his trial. 

He had not to wait long. In those days the law did not tarry 
for judges of assize to come round the country now and then. 
Each town had its Mayor and its alderman, any one of whom could 
try and hang a man if need was. So Friar Richard was tried next 
week, 
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By this time he had somewhat recovered his spirits and his 
love of life: he defended himself, and said that indeed he had 
slain his brother; but it was by misadventure ; he had thrown a 
stone at him in some anger, but not to do him deadly harm. 
This he said with many tears. But, on the other hand, it was 
proved that he had long hated brother John; that he had got out 
of the priory without passing the door, and had borrowed the 
maltster’s mare on a false pretence; and finally marks of strangu- 
lation had been found on the dead man’s throat. All this amazed 
and overpowered the poor friar; and, although his terror at the 
apparition was not easily to be reconciled with his having been the 
person who tied the body on the horse, and though one alder- 
man, shrewder than the rest, said he thought a great deal lay 
behind that, yet upon the whole it was thought the safest and 
most usual course to hang him. So he was condemned to die—in 
three days’ time. 

The friar, seeing his end so near, struggled no more against 
his fate. He sent for the prior to confess him, and told the truth 
with deep sorrow and humility : ‘ Mea culpa! mea culpa !’ he cried. 
‘If I had not hated my brother and broken our rule, then this had 
not come upon me.’ 

Then the prior gave him full absolution, and went away 
exceeding sorrowful, and doubting the wisdom and justice of 
laymen, and in particular of those who were about to hang brother 
Richard for wilful murder. This preyed upon his mind, and he 
went to Sir Richard Erpingham to utter his misgivings, and pray 
the good Knight to work upon the sheriff, who was his friend, for 
a respite until the matter could be looked into more closely. 

The Knight was not at home, but. my lady saw the prior, and 
learned his errand. ‘ Alas, good father!’ said she, ‘ Sir Richard is 
not here ; he is gone to London this two days.’ 

The prior went home sick at heart. 

Even so long ago as this they hung from Norwich Castle. So 
the rude gallows was put up at seven o’clock, and at eight brother 
Richard must hang and turn in the wind like a weather-cock. 

But before that fatal hour a King’s messenger galloped into 
the city and spurred into the courtyard of the castle. Very soon 
the Sheriff was reading a parchment signed by the King’s own 
hand : the gallows was taken down, and the people dispersed by 
degrees. Some felt ill used. They thought appointments should be 
kept, or else not made. 

At night Friar Richard, not reprieved, but, to the amazement 
of smaller functionaries, freely pardoned by his Sovereign in a 
handwriting a housemaid of this day would blush for, but with a 
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glorious seal the size of an apple-fritter, crept forth into the night 
and, gliding along the streets with his head down, slipped into the 
priory, and was lost to the world for many a long day. Indeed he 
was confined to his cell for a month, by order of the prior, and 
ordered to pray thrice a day for the soul of brother John. 

When brother Richard emerged from his cell he was a changed 
man. He had gathered amid the thorns of tribulation the whole- 
some fruit of humility, and the immortal flower of charity. Hence- 
forth no bitter word ever fell from his lips, though for a time he 
had many provocations, and ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense’ was the 
rule of his heart. He made himself of little account, and outlived 
all enmities. He lived much in his cell, and prayed so often for 
the soul of brother John, that at last he got to love him dead whom 
he had hated living. 

Time rolled on. The Knight’s hair turned grey and the good 
prior died. 

Then there was a great commotion in the little priory, and 
three or four of the leading friars each hoped to be prior. 

That appointment lay with Sir Richard Erpingham. He at- 
tended the funeral of the late prior, and then desired the sub-prior 
to convene the monks. ‘Good brothers,’ said he, ‘your prior is 
brother Richard. I pray you to invest him forthwith, and yield 
him due love and obedience.’ 

The Knight retired, and the monks stared at each other awhile, 
and then obeyed, since there was no help for it: they invested 
brother Richard in due form; and such is the magic of station 
that, in one moment, they began to look on him with different eyes. 

The new prior bore his dignity so meekly that he disarmed all 
hostility. His great rule of life was still ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,’ and there is no course more apt to conciliate respect and 
good will. The Knight showed him favour and esteem; the 
monks learned to respect, and by-and-by to revere him: but he 
never ceased to reproach himself, and say masses for the soul of 
brother John. 

The years rolled on. The Knight’s grey hair turned white ; 
and one day he sent for the prior, and said to him ‘ Good Father, 
I have grave matter to entertain you withal.’ 

‘Speak, worshipful sir,’ said the prior. 

The Knight looked at him awhile, but seemed ill at ease, and 
as one that hath resolved to speak, but is loth to begin. At last 
he said, ‘ Sir, there be men that waste their goods in sin, or meanly 
hoard them till their last hour, yet leave them freely to Mother 
Church after their death, when they can no longer enjoy them. 
Others there be whose breasts are laden with a secret crime they 
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ought to confess, and clear some worthy man suspected falsely ; yet 
they will not tell till they come to die. Methinks this is to be 
charitable too late, and just, when justice can neither cost a man 
ought, nor profit his neighbour. Therefore, not to be one of these, 
I will reveal to you now a deed that sits heavy on my conscience.” 

‘You would confess to me, my son ?’ 

‘As man to man, sir, but not as penitent to his confessor ; for 
that were no merit in me: it would be no more than bury my 
secret in a fleshly grave. Nay, what I tell to you, you shall tell to 
all the world, if good may come of it.’ 

Here the Knight sighed, and seemed much distempered, like 
one who wrestleth with himself. Then he cast about how he should 
begin, and to conclude he opened the matter thus. ‘Sir, please you 
read that letter ; it was writ by brother John unto my wife.’ 

The prior read it, but said never a word. 

‘Sir,’ said the Knight, ‘do you remember a sad time when you 
lay in Norwich gaol accused of murder, and cast for death ?’ 

‘I do remember it well, sir; and the uncharitable heart that 
brought me to that pass.’ 

‘Whilst you lay there, sir, something befell elsewhere, which I 
will hide no longer from you. The King being at his palace in 
London, a Knight who had fought by his side in France sought an 
audience in private; it was granted him at once; then the Knight 
fell on his knees to the King and begged that his life and lands 
might be spared, though he had slain a man in heat of blood. 
The King was grave but gentle, and then I showed him that letter, 
and owned the truth, that I and my servant, in our fury, had 
strangled that hapless monk.’ 

‘Alas! sir, did you take my guilt upon yourself to save my 
life, so fully forfeit? *Twas I who hated him, ’twas I who flung 
the stone.’ 

‘At a dead body. I tell thee, man, we strangled him, and set 
his body up where you saw it; hand in his death you had none.’ 

The prior uttered a strange cry, and was silent. The Knight 
continued in a low voice. 

‘We set him in the yard ; and when we found him in the porch, 
being half mad with terror and drink together, we bound him on 
the horse and launched him. All this I told the King, and he, 
considering the provocation, and pitying too much his old com- 
panion in arms, gave me my life and lands; and gave me thine, 
which indeed was but bare justice. So now, sir, you know that you 
are innocent of bloodshed, and ’tis I am guilty.’ 

The Knight looked at the churchman, and thought to see him 
break forth into thanksgivings. But it was not so, The prior 
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was deeply moved, but not exultant. ‘Sir,’ said he, like a man 
that is near choking, ‘let me go to my cell and think over this 
strange tidings.’ 

‘And pray for me, I do implore you,’ said the Knight. 

‘ Ay, sir, and with all my heart.’ 

Some days passed, and the Knight looked to hear his own tale 
come round again. But no; the prior was silent as the grave, 
Then after a while the Knight sent for him again, and said, ‘ Good 
father, what I told you was not under seal of confession.’ 

‘I know it, sir,’ said the prior. ‘Yet will it go no further, 
unless I should outlive you by God’s will. Alas! sir, you have taken 
from me that, which was the health of my soul, my belief that I 
had slain him I hated so unchristianlike. This belief it made 
humility easy to me, and even charity not difficult. What engine 
of wholesome mortification would be left me now, were I to go a- | 
prating that I slew not the brother I hated? Nay, I will never 
tell the truth, but carry my precious burden of humility all my 
days.’ 

‘Oh, saint upon earth!’ cried the knight. ‘ Outlive me, and 
then tell the truth.’ 

The monk replied not, but pondered these words. 

And it fell out so that the Knight died three years after, and 


the prior closed his eyes, and said masses for his soul; and a good 
while afterwards he did, for the honour of the convent, reveal this 
true story to two young monks, but bound them by a solemn vow 
not to spread it during his life. After his death the truth got 
abroad, and amongst churchmen the prior was much revered, for 
that he had cured himself of an uncharitable heart, and had 
enforced on himself the penalty of unjust shame so many years. 





Juliet, 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


Cuarter IV. 


GEORGIE’S LOVER. 


Grorciz Travers and the dogs were by this time at the kennels. 
Everybody thought a great deal of Miss Georgie there. The whip 
touched his greasy old fur cap to her, as he ran to open the gate 
for her with a grin of pleasure on his weather-stained old face ; 
Ricketts, the huntsman, came forward respectfully to know what 
he could do for her, and called out her favourite hounds to be 
stroked and caressed ; and then of course she must go into the 
stables. There were a few young horses always kept up at the 
kennels in addition to the usual staff required for the hunt, and 
amongst them was the mare that Cis had been told in vain to go 
and look at that morning. 

‘I came to have a look at that mare,’ said Georgie; and the 
mare was trotted out for her to see. 

Georgie stood aside and looked at her with the critical eye of a 
connoisseur. 

She patted and stroked the animal; then stooped down and 
felt all her legs deliberately one after the other with her strong 
little hand in a scientific manner that made old Ricketts say after- 
wards to Tom the whip, that he had never seen her like for a 
woman ; ‘a real fust-rate un she be, to be sure, Tom !’ 

‘I think Ill ride her this winter, Ricketts; she’d carry me 
well.’ 

‘Like a bird, miss. She’s a bit ticklish in her temper; but 
Lor’ bless you, miss, there ain’t nothing you can’t ride.’ 

‘Well, put a skirt on her this afternoon for a bit, and then 
you can bring her round to-morrow morning and I'll see how I 
like her.’ 

That was all the breaking-in for ladies’ riding that Georgie’s 
mounts ever had; the spice of risk and danger about riding a 
horse that had never carried a lady before, was just what she 
enjoyed, 
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She left the two men staring after her with looks of respect 
and admiration, and went her way down a neighbouring lane, 
deep cut between two high banks, still closely followed by the dogs. 

She had not gone very far before a thudding sound of horse’s 
hoofs in the field to the right of her was greeted by a sharp bark 
from the puppy. Presently a horse’s head and forelegs appeared 
over the top of the hedge, and there dropped into the lane just 
in front of her a young gentleman on a grey pony. 

In one moment he had dismounted and was eagerly coming 
towards her. 

‘Wattie!’ she exclaimed. 

‘ My little darling, how good of you to come!’ 

‘I didn’t come on purpose—really. I was at the kennels, and 
I thought—I thought—— 

‘Little story-teller! you thought you would come home this 
way on the chance of seeing me—eh, Georgie?’ and Wattie 
Ellison proceeded to draw a very unresisting little woman close 
into his arms, and there to kiss her fondly on both cheeks, whilst 
Chanticleer, evidently suspecting mischief, pawed up against the 
back of his coat with very muddy feet, and a gruff bark of re- 
monstrance. 

Walter, or as he was commonly called Wattie, Ellison was a 
nephew of Sir George Ellison, whose property adjoined Sotherne 
on the further side. He generally resided with his uncle, having 
neither profession nor income of his own, and the baronet, who 
was rather fond of him, made him free to the use of his hunters 
and the shooting of his game. Otherwise Sir George could do 
nothing more for him; he was a poor man with a large family of 
his own, and his eldest son had already burdened himself with the 
cares of matrimony in the shape of an invalid wife and four little 
children. This second family all lived permanently in the paternal 
mansion, and Wattie, in common with several of the younger sons, 
had an attic in an upper and unfrequented region apportioned to 
him, which he was free to occupy whenever he chose; and, being 
an orphan with no other family ties and no means whatever at his 
disposal, Wattie did choose to occupy his attic very often, notably 
during most of the shooting and hunting seasons. He picked up an 
odd five-pound note now and then by selling a few water-colour 
sketches, for which he had a good deal of natural talent; but even 
at this poor make-believe of earning money he did not work hard 
enough to make anything of a livelihood. As long as his uncle’s 
house, and table, and horses were free to him, he did not seem to 
have the energy or perseverance to work hard at that or anything 


else, 
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He was a general favourite with every one. Tall and good- 
looking, with merry grey eyes and curly brown hair, and the 
prettiest little moustache in the world, he was just the sort of 
young man to be spoilt by the whole female population. Women 
and children adored him. Nor was he any the less popular with the 
men. Herode so well, was such a crack shot, such good company 
in the billiard-room at night, and altogether such a manly young 
fellow in every way, that he was sure of a welcome in every house 
he went into. But, alas! he was hopelessly ineligible; and dow- 
ugers with marriageable daughters found themselves forced to turn 
a deaf ear to his fascinations. 

He was nothing but a penniless ne’er-do-well, utterly without 
prospects. And yet what does this charming young scapegrace do 
but go and fall madly in love with the Squire’s darling, precious 
Georgie! And, worse, Georgie falls in love with him. 

Their love affair was as yet in its earliest stages. They had 
not dared to tell the Squire. They continued to meet half by 
stealth, half by accident, in their walks and rides, and in truth were 
so insanely happy in all the excitement and novelty of each other’s 
affection, that they had scarcely had time to think of the future 
or to consider their situation with anything like serious attention. 
Woman-like, Georgie was the first to come out of this ecstatic fool’s 
paradise. For the first time to-day she spoke to him seriously. 

‘Wattie, dear,’ she said, as they went down the lane together, 
hand in hand, like a couple of children, whilst the pony and the 
dogs followed after them at their own sweet wills; ‘ Wattie, I am 
afraid papa will never hear of it.’ 

‘ Have you said anything to him, yet ?’ 

‘No, I have not dared. Poor papa, it would upset him so 
horribly. I felt the way once by saying something about you, but 
he got so angry I did not venture to go on.’ 

‘ He hates me, I suppose,’ said Wattie, with a rueful face. 

‘Nonsense! only you know, dear, you are not exactly a good 
match, are you ?’ 

‘ Not exactly ;’ and they both laughed. 

‘If you had a profession,’ continued Georgie, ‘ even if you made 
nothing at it, it would sound better; and you see papa would like 
me to marry well. I am afraid he will stop it utterly.’ 

‘And, if he does stop it utterly, what shall you do?’ He 
stopped before her, holding her small face in both his hands, and 
forcing her to look up into his eyes. 

‘TI shall obey him, Wattie.’ Her voice was very low and gentle, 
but there was a decision and firmness in the little face that filled 

him with dismay. 
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‘You would give me up!’ cried Wattie. 

‘Not so, darling,’ answered the girl. ‘ As long as I live I shall 
consider myself bound to you; I will never marry any one else, 
Perhaps, in time, he will relent and come round; but till he does 
I will never marry you. Don’t hope it.’ With all her tenderness 
and love he felt quite sure she meant what she said, and turned 
away from her with an impatient sigh. ‘But, after all, why 
should we think of the worst?’ said Georgie, slipping her arm 
confidingly under his. 

‘ Why, indeed !’ answered her lover, smiling. ‘I daresay the 
old boy won’t be quite such a stern hard-hearted parent as we fear. 
It will all come right in the end, Georgie, depend upon it!’ 

Wattie was of a hopeful disposition (very poor young men often 
are); nothing much worse could happen to him; he had nothing 
to lose, and it was quite on the cards that something better would 
turn up. But Georgie knew better. She knew what her father 
was, and she did not in the least think that things would come 
right in the end; not for a very long time, at least; not probably, 
she reflected sadly, till she was getting old and passée, and Wattie, 
perhaps, half tired of a long and well-nigh hopeless engagement. 

But she did not trouble her lover with these sad forebodings. 
For his sake she would be hopeful too, and look at the bright side 
of things as much as possible. 

But as they walked on together they both by instinct avoided 
any further unpleasant consideration of what Mr. Travers would 
say to them. 

There was nothing unusual in Georgie’s walking about the 
lanes with young Ellison. He was so well known by everybody, 
and such an enfant de la maison in every family in the county, 
that he was always turning up at odd places and with different 
people. Moreover, he had been Georgie’s recognised slave and 
worshipper for ever so many years. Mr. Travers himself, who had 
no objection to him in the light of an admirer, whatever he might 
have in the more serious phase of lover, had often and often 
deputed young Ellison to look after his daughter in a stiff run. 
He generally gave her her leads, opened gates for her, tightened 
her girths, or altered her stirrup if she required it, and often rode 
back with her at the end of a long day, when the hounds left off 
far from home. He had been constantly thrown in her way, and 
certainly the Squire had only himself to blame if these young 
people had fallen in love with each other. 

He made the mistake of which so many parents are guilty. 
He allowed them to be constantly together under the most familiar 
circumstances, until they had fairly lost their hearts to each other 
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and it was too late ; and then, as you will see, expected to be able 
to stop all intercourse between them and to be obeyed like an 
autocrat. 

I am inelined to think the much abused Belgravian 
mother, who warns off younger sons from her flock as she would 
the small-pox or the scarlet fever, is the less culpable of the two. 
She, at all events, prevents the mischief, whereas parents who 
behave as did our friend the Squire, cause their children an 
amount of misery and suffering which they can scarcely, it is to 
be hoped, understand or be aware of; whilst by a little forethought 
and care it might all have been easily avoided. 

It was arranged between Georgie and her lover before they 
parted that the dreaded communication was to be made by her to 
her father at the first seasonable opportunity. 

‘Not this week, I think,’ said the girl; ‘we are so busy just 
now. I must wait, I think, till the lst is over, and then, if we 
have anything of a run, it will put him in a good temper, and I 
can tell him in the evening.’ 

‘ As you like, you wise little woman. By the way, what are you 
going to ride this winter ?’ 

‘The old chestnut, and I think that new mare papa bought 
last week ; I have just been to see her.’ 

‘What, that dark brown mare he bought down in Warwick- 
shire? Don’t ride her, Georgie. She’s a nasty brute.’ 

‘Why, what do you know of her? I like her looks myself, 
and papa bought her half on purpose for me.’ 

‘Well, I heard a bad character of her down there; she’s 
a run-away or something; she'll break your neck some day, 
Georgie.’ 

‘Oh! I am not afraid ; you won’t get rid of me quite so easily 
as that. I shan’t run far away from you, Wattie, and if I do I’m 
sure it will be a pleasure to you to run after me. And now I 
must say good-bye—indeed I must.’ 

‘Little wretch! how quickly the time goes! I can’t bear 
parting with you. I don’t half like your having said you would 
throw me over if your father orders you to,’ he added, as he bent 
over her, and kissed her tenderly. 

‘Ah! you don’t know what papa and I are tu each other; I 
couldn’t break his heart, Wattie, and I never will.’ 

Poor child, poor little Georgie! There are some human vows 
that surely must be listened to with shouts of mocking laughter 
by the unseen world of spirits above and around us, if indeed, as 
it is said, they can read all our future lives as in a book. 

Georgie Travers went home from that meeting with her lover 
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to find herself very late for luncheon, and her mother scolding at 
her in her peevish ill-tempered voice. 

‘Where have you been, Georgie? The mutton is quite cold, 
What have you been doing all this time ?’ 

‘T’ve been at the kennels,’ answered the girl, with that sort of 
half truth which is no lie in the eyes of most women. ‘ Never 
mind about the mutton, mamma. I'll have some ham. I am 
sorry I kept you waiting.’ 

‘ Always at those horrid kennels with the stable boys!’ grum- 
bled her mother ; ‘so unlady-like and unfeminine!’ 

‘Let the girl alone!’ growled the master of the house with 
his mouth full of suet pudding, flaring up, as he always did, in 
defence of his favourite child. ‘I don’t want her turned into a cry- 
baby, like some of your children, Mrs. Travers; I wish her to go 
to the kennels. J)id you see the mare, Georgie ?’ 

‘Yes, papa, I thought I’d ride her to-morrow. She isn’t 
vicious, is she?’ she asked, with a little hesitation in her voice. 

‘Vicious? Who has been putting such rubbish into your 
head? As quiet as a sheep. Little Flora might ride her—or 
Cis!’ he added, with a cut at his son that was certainly rather 
cruel and uncalled for. 

To everybody’s surprise Cis got up with a very red face, and 
said, 

‘ Well, then, I will ride her, sir, if you will let me.’ 

The Squire looked taken aback. 

‘Nonsense! You can’t have her; she’d kick you off,’ he said, 
rather confusedly. 

‘ Then she isn’t safe for Georgie,’ persisted Cis. 

‘ Safe asa house for her ; you can’t ride,’ said his father, gruffly. 
It must be confessed that he was a very trying sort of father to 
have. 

Mrs. Travers said fretfully that she couldn’t have dear Cis 
dragged about on wild horses. 

‘Who wants to drag him, ma’am ?’ shouted the old man, fairly 
inarage. ‘He wouldn’t be half such a ninny if it wasn’t for you. 
Keep him at home and give him some pap!’ and he pushed his 
plate away—having previously quite emptied it—and bounced out 
of the room in a fury, slamming the door behind him till the door- 
frame, already in a very rickety condition, shivered and threat- 
ened to come bodily out into the room. 

Mrs. Travers whimpered, and Cis got up and kissed her, while 
the younger girls looked at each other with meaning glances and 
faint titters, awestruck yet delighted, as children generally are, 
in a row between their elders. 
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Amy seized the opportunity of the general confusion to help 
herself largely to strawberry jam with her plum cake; whilst Flora 
slipped down under the table with a cold cutlet under her pina- 
fore, with which she proceeded to feed old Chanticleer, much to 
that ancient hound’s surprise and delight. 

Meanwhile Georgie ate her ham in silence; with the pleasant 
consciousness of being the cause of the dispute, to sharpen her 
appetite. 

Such scenes were of daily occurrence at Broadley House. Who 
does not know of such households—households where everybody is 
at sixes and sevens ; where fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, 
are perpetually misunderstanding and mistaking each other’s mo- 
tives ; where there are two factions, the father’s and the mother’s, 
and one child sides with one, and one with the other, and where 
little quarrellings and bickerings and divisions widen the breach 
slowly but surely day by day! 

When Georgie swallowed down her lunch in a hurry and 
slipped away from the room, her mother made sure she had gone 
to her father to talk against herself and was proportionately 
aggrieved. Whereas Georgie had, in truth, gone up to her own 
little bed-room to think about her lover and to give herself up to 
delicious recollections of his words and his kisses. 

Such a strange little maiden’s bower it was! A long, low, 
half-furnished-looking room, only partially carpeted with strips of 
drugget, with a small camp beadstead at one end, and a chest of 
drawers and a washhand-stand at the other, and a rickety table 
and a few dilapidated wooden chairs about in the middle. Over 
the chimney-piece was a large-sized photograph, in an Oxford 
frame, of her father in full hunting gear, mounted on his favourite 
horse Sunbeam; flanked on either side by two smaller pictures, 
representing severally Ricketts the huntsman holding her own 
chestnut horse, and old Mike the earth-stopper hugging a favour- 
ite fox-terrier. Mike had grinned broadly at the critical moment 
when he shouldn’t have grinned, and had come out with his mouth 
stretched from ear to ear and no nose at all to speak of; and the 
terrier, having incontinently wagged his tail, was permanently 
represented as owning two. 

Above these specimens of art were nailed up a couple of horse- 
shoes, a miniature spur, supposed to fit on to Georgie’s own small 
heel, and a large collection of riding-whips. On tke wali, over 
the chest of drawers, was carefully nailed a piece of crimson silk 
on which were hung in a row five brushes, surmounted by a stuffed 
fox’s head. These were Georgie’s greatest treasures, being all, as 
she would tell you with pride, her own ‘earnings’ on those red- 
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letter days of her life when she had been the only lady ‘ in at the 
death.’ 

Into this retreat Georgie came after the storm at lunch, hoping’ 
for a little peace which she was not long destined to enjoy. A 
tap at the door, and enter Cis, full of troubles and misery, which, 
flinging himself down on the only sound chair in the room, he 
proceeded to pour forth. 

Why was his father so hard on him? could he help his con- 
stitution ? Why was he to be for ever sneered at and pitched into 
before every one? ‘Only this morning, Georgie, he spoke almost 
kindly—he wants me to marry Juliet.’ 

‘ Well, and you want to marry Juliet yourself, don’t you? 
said Georgie, who was well aware of her brother’s passion. She 
had seated herself on the table, dangling her feet backwards and 
forwards in a manner that much endangered her stability on that 
ancient piece of furniture. ‘It is easy enough to please papa in 
that, Cis—isn’t it ?’ 

‘But Juliet is so cold to me. You know I went to see her 
yesterday ; she didn’t seem one bit glad to see me; and she has 
a way of over-looking one, as if one was nobody. Do you know, 
all she found to say to me, after I had been there nearly ten minutes, 
was something about my whiskers !’ 

Georgie laughed merrily. ‘She was clever to find anything to 
say of them. I shouldn’t have thought them big enough to be 
worth mentioning! but then I’m your sister. Don’t despair, Cis 
—don’t be shy and timid with her; I am sure she is fond of you; 
and you know she has always been brought up to think of you as 
her lover. Her father wished it and your father wishes it. I am 
sure I think your path is a pretty easy one, with everybody to make 
it smooth, and to clear away difficulties for you—heigho!’ And 
poor Georgie gave a rueful sigh at the thought of her own very hope- 
less-looking little history. 

Cis, when he found any one to listen to him, could talk about 
Juliet by the hour; he straightway went off into a rhapsody about 
her—about her beauty, her talent, her singing, and her charms of 
every kind, which Georgie, although she admired and liked Juliet 
excessively, found after a time somewhat wearisome. 

Where is the woman who can listen for long to the tale of the 
charms of another of her sex, without feeling bored ? 

When Cis came to offering to fetch his last poetical effusion in 
praise of his divinity in order that Georgie might fully enter into 
his feelings, she found she could stand it no longer, and laughingly 
pushed him out of the room by the shoulders. 

‘If you come to poetry, my reason will go, you love-sick swain. 
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You'd better not show me any poems, or I shall take them straight 
down to amuse papa!’ at which awful threat Cis vanished, and it 
is needless to say did not return with any poetry. 


CHAPTER V. 


JULIET MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Tue days at Sotherne Court slipped away swiftly and peacefully. 
Mr. Bruce had left; there was no longer any reason for his re- 
maining; the business which had brought him down was concluded, 
and he had other work in town to attend to. But Colonel Fleming 
still lingered; the weather was fine and the shooting was good, and 
no one said a word about his leaving; he had nowhere else parti- 
cularly to go, so he stopped on. 

Mrs. Blair never came downstairs before luncheon time—there 
were, in truth, mysterious rites of the toilette to be gone through 
which took many hours’ labour, and which probably accounted 
better for her late appearance than the shattered nerves which she 
pleaded as her excuse. 

Juliet and her guardian got into the way of spending these 
long morning hours together. One day he had found her by her- 
self, writing in the breakfast room. 

‘ Why not bring all that into the library and keep me company, 
Juliet ?’ 

‘Shall I not be in your way?’ she had asked, with a little 
hesitation. 

‘In my way? no, of course not! It is very unsociable of you 
to shut yourself up alone.’ 

After that she sat in the library every morning with him. 
They did not talk much. Colonel Fleming either read the papers 
or wrote his Indian letters, or else he made a pretence of looking 
over some of the Sotherne estate deeds, a perfectly unnecessary 
proceeding, of which he himself was half ashamed. Juliet, too, 
wrote her letters or did her house accounts, or touched up her 
water-colour drawings. 

One sat at one end of the table and oneat the other. Williams, 
the bailiff and land agent, came in on business, then the coachman 
and gamekeeper for orders, or Mrs. Pearce, the housekeeper, 
knocked at the door with a ‘ might she speak to Miss Blair for one 
minute?’ so that it was by no means an uninterrupted téte-d-téte 
that our two friends enjoyed. Still of course there were some 
mornings when no one disturbed them for several hours, and there 
is no denying that they found these mornings particularly de- 
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In the afternoons everything was altered. Mrs. Blair was 
downstairs ; Cecil Travers dropped in to lunch two days out of 
three, Colonel Fleming went out shooting, and Juliet drove or rode 
or walked, or stayed at home and received visitors, as she had 
always been accustomed to do before her guardian’s arrival. 

‘That young Travers comes here very often !’ remarked Colonel 
Fleming, one morning, breaking a long silence in which nothing 
had been audible but the scratch-scratching of two pens hard at 
work. 

‘ Yes, he comes often,’ answered Juliet, with a smile, not looking 
up from her writing. 

‘ He seems rather a muff,’ continued Colonel Fleming, dispar- 
agingly. 

‘Oh, not at all; you are quite mistaken!’ she said, eagerly. 
‘ He is very delicate, poor boy, but he is really clever; he did so 
well at college, and he reads a great deal, and is very well informed ; 
but he is not at all appreciated in his home, poor Cis, because Mr. 
Travers thinks nothing of any one who can’t ride well, and it’s so 
unfortunate for Cis that he is so timid constitutionally. He really 
cannot manage a horse in the least; and if he went ata fence I 
believe he would tumble off. He is very painfully conscious of it 
himself, poor fellow. I always feel sorry for him, because he is so 
snubbed at home.’ 

‘At all events he is appreciated here,’ said Hugh, who had 
listened to her eager defence with a meaning smile. 

Juliet blushed a little. No woman likes her suitor, be his 
suit ever so little favoured by herself, to be called a muff. 

‘You are fond of him, Juliet?’ continued her guardian, with 
his head thrown back in his chair, and looking at her mischiev- 
ously through half-closed eyes: he could read her thoughts as if 
she had spoken them. 

‘I have known him all my life,’ answered Juliet, evasively. ‘I 
am used to him—why do you ask me?’ 

‘Never mind why; the subject has an interest for me.’ 

She raised her eyes for one moment and met his. Ah, what a 
volume is sometimes written in one look ! 

It was but the work of a second, and then Colonel Fleming 
mercifully and humanely put up the ‘ Times’ between himself and 
his ward that he might not see the glowing face of the girl as she 
bent it quickly down over her writing. 

How her heart was beating! surely he would hear it, she 
thought in dismay; for in that one moment Juliet Blair had 
learnt her own secret ! 

Half with terror, half with a delicious joy, she had discovered 
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that her heart was gone! I suppose no woman makes that dis- 
covery for the first time, without a spasm of absolute fear. Where 
will it lead her to, this new all-absorbing tyrant that has invaded 
her existence—what will be the end of it ? 

Juliet ordered her horse and took a long solitary ride that 
afternoon, that she might think it all out and fairly realise this 
new thing that had come to her. 

To a woman of weaker feelings and narrower mind, to be loved 
is generally more important than to love. Flattered vanity, 
gratified self-esteem, the natural pleasure that every woman has 
in taking the upper hand of the other sex, all these mingled feel- 
ings come in and help to make up what most women honestly believe 
to be love. In nine out of ten so-called love matches, the love is 
all on the man’s side, and the pleasure of being loved only on the 
woman’s. 

For Juliet Blair this was not so; she loved the man of herself, 
not because he loved her; indeed she did not know, and hardly 
troubled herself to think in those first moments, whether he did 
love her at all. With all the depth and intensity of a nature that 
was at once passionate and devoted, impulsive and steadfast, she 
felt that she had learnt to love this man with the whole strength 
of her being. ll her life long others had worshipped and adored 
her ; she had been queen and they her slaves; but this man was 
her master; without him her life had been an incomplete thing. 
With him her whole existence took a new meaning. Henceforth 
there was but one man on earth for her; one who could stir her 
pulses or dominate her life, whose voice could thrill through her 
heart, or whose presence could fill her soul with a joy that those 
alone who have loved with a passion can understand. 

And the man was Hugh Fleming. Not Cecil, the gentle, 
sensitive, affectionate boy who had adored her for years, who was 
her equal in years and position, whom all her friends had wished 
her to love and whom her dead father had chosen for her husband ; 
not him, but the man who but a month ago had been utterly 
unknown to her, whose years doubled her own, whose life was half 
spent and whose youth was over; the man who was to have been 
her guardian and her adviser, who was to have guided her in her 
choice of a husband, and to have stood in her father’s place at the 
wedding, and whom certainly that father had never for one moment 
contemplated in the light of her possible lover ! 

There was no shame in her heart that she had given her love 
unasked. It did not in those first moments trouble her whether 
or not it was likely to be returned. She was proud of it, proud of 
herself for loving him; for was he not worthy to be loved; was 
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he not everything that a woman could most desire to possess? 
Strong in mind and body, was he not a man to whom she could 
turn instinctively for help and support ; whose judgment must be 
unerring, whose word must be her law? 

But by-and-by, as she rode slowly down a narrow lane, flicking 
the dying hedgerows idly with her whip, other thoughts began to 
stir her heart—there came to her a recollection of that ‘ past’ in 
his life to which he had more than once alluded. Some love, as 
she had guessed, had once filled his life and was dead and gone, 
leaving behind a void and a blank in his heart; could that void 
never be filled up? had that past love been so powerful and intense, 
even such as she felt now in herself, that it could never be renewed ? 
Would Hugh Fleming never love again? Who is it who talks 
about first love? is it true that a man who has once loved can 
never love again, in the same manner ? 

And at these questions that she asked herself, the flush of 
excitement faded slowly from Juliet’s cheek, and her face grew 
weary and sad. 

All at once the landscape looked grey and dreary, the sunshine 
seemed to have faded, the trees with their falling leaves looked 
gaunt and cheerless; for the first time, she noticed the white mist 
creeping up from the valley towards her. With a little shiver she 
turned her horse’s head quickly and rode homewards. 

In the hall at Sotherne, Cis Travers came eagerly forward to 
meet her. 

‘Oh, here you are! I have been waiting for you. How long 
you have been out, Juliet; how white you are! You should not 
ride so far; you look tired out,’ he said, following her with eager 
solicitude towards the staircase. 

‘ Let me alone,’ said Juliet, crossly ; ‘don’t you suppose that I 
am old enough to take care of myself!’ 

An impulsive nature has always its weaknesses ; Juliet at that 
moment felt a positive dislike to the boy and his tender anxiety. 
The young fellow drew back abashed and repulsed by her fretful 
words. 

Eventually she repented of her unkindness to him and asked 
him to stay to dinner, an invitation which Cis eagerly availed him- 
self of. 

. Nothing had occurred that need have altered ber manner to 
her guardian, and yet she felt, when they met in the evening, that 
she could not speak naturally to him; she was thankful for the 
presence of Cis Travers, and addressed herself almost exclusively 
to him all dinner time. She talked more than was usual to her, 
asking him numberless questions about himself and his interests, 
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and reviving all sorts of half playful, half affectionate reminis- 
cences concerning little incidents of their childish days. Cis had 
never seen her so gracious and so encouraging to him. His spirits 
rose, he became excited and animated, till Juliet, who had never 
before taken such pains to draw him out, was surprised to find how 
pleasantly he could talk. 

Colonel Fleming could not quite make her out; he thought he 
was being punished for having called Cis a muff, and revenged 
himself by being particularly agreeable to Mrs. Blair. 

That lady was not slow to appreciate his attentions, She 
always laid herself out to fascinate him, but seldom met with such 
success as on this evening. 

‘It isall this scarf & la Pompadour, with the marquise cap,’ 
she said to herself; ‘I knew it suited me to perfection, in spite of 
that little fool Ernestine.’ Ernestine was Mrs. Blair’s French maid. 

Whereas, Colonel Fleming could hardly have told you at the 
end of the evening whether his fair charmer wore black or white, 
velvet or brown holland! 

She was full of mysterious nods and winks, and little jerks of 
the head in the direction of the two young people. 

‘How well they get on!’ she whispered behind her fan; ‘it 
will be all settled in a few days, you will see—-don’t they look 
happy together !’ 

‘ Let me give youa little more chicken !’ said Colonel Fleming, 
ignoring entirely, with a brutal indifference, the happiness of the 
young couple. 

‘Not any, thanks. Aha! always so hard-hearted to a love 
affair, you naughty, cruel man!’ laughed the widow, softly. ‘Ah! 
If I could only give you a little of my exquisite sympathy in 
matters of the heart—I who have too much sensitiveness. My 
beloved husband used always to blame me for it. “My darling 
Maria,” he used frequently to say to me, “try and control your- 
self; you wear yourself out with so much sensibility:” and that 
is my defect. Iam quite conscious of it,’ she added, with a pretty 
sorrowful little sigh. 

‘Sense and sensibility,’ said Hugh, gallantly, with a touch of 
unperceived sarcasm ; ‘ they generally go together !’ 

‘ Flatterer!’ answered the lady, tapping his hand gently with 
her ever ready fan. At which Juliet stopped short in the middle 
of what she was saying and stared at her, and then got very red 
and went on talking again. 

Everybody was at odds that evening. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Blair and Cis enjoyed themselves, 
for certainly the other two did not. 
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But after a night spent in sleeplessly tossing up and down 
upon her bed, in self-torturings and self-scoldings, Juliet rose in 
the morning in a more reasonable frame of mind. 

It was a hopelessly wet day, wet and windy, with the leaves 
coming down off the trees in showers; a day that made Squire Tra- 
vers rub his hands gleefully together as he drew aside his blind and 
looked out of the window. ‘ That’s the sort; soon bring the leaves 
all off the hedges at this rate!’ he muttered hopefully to him- 
self. 

But Miss Blair, who was not so keen about hunting as her 
neighbour, and loved each season’s pleasures in their turn, was 
sorry to see the last of her roses and scarlet geraniums lying all 
dashed and draggled on the sopping lawn. The whole valley was 
filled with a misty drizzle, and the west wind howled in a melan- 
choly way among the tall chimneys of the old house. 

Juliet met her guardian at breakfast with pitiful bemoanings 
over this dismal change in the weather. Let us be thankful that 
we are born under showery skies and changing winds, and that 
Providence has bestowed upon us a gift so appropriate to our needs 
as an ever varying climate! Let us be thankful, we that are blessed 
with neither the ease of manner nor the fluent tongue of our French 
neighbours,—that are, on the contrary, awkward, silent, and self- 
conscious under trying circumstances,—let us be thankful, I say, 
for the ever ready subject of conversation which has been merci- 
fully meted out to us to compensate in some measure for these 
defects. 

Oh, much abused, much belied climate of the British Isles, 
damp, rheumatic, neuralgic, unwholesome though you be—we owe 
you at least this, that you cover our mistakes, veil our confusions, 
screen our awkwardnesses, and provide for us, one and all, an easy 
and convenient channel whereby we may escape unscathed in the 
emotional moments of our lives ! 

Juliet was very thankful to the driving rain and lowering 
skies that day at breakfast. The morning papers did the rest, and 
took away from the awkwardness of a téte-d-téte which she had 
never found oppressive before. 

And yet—when she had gone about her household duties, and 
scolded the cook, and consulted with the housekeeper, and made 
sundry insinuating suggestions to old Higgs the butler, who always 
called her ‘ Miss Juliet,’ and treated her with a fatherly patronage 
as if the cellar was his personal property, out of which in con- 
sideration for her sex and general weakness he kindly allowed her 
to have a few bottles of wine—and yet, after these ordinary daily 
duties were completed, Juliet, with that perversity which is essen- 
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tially a, feminine peculiarity, went of her own accord into the 
library. 

She was unreasonably disappointed and mortified to find the 
room empty, and sat down to her writing in the most aggrieved 
frame of mind. After a few minutes, however, Colonel Fleming 
came in; he had a large portfolio under his arm, which he pro- 
ceeded to deposit in front of her. ‘I promised to show you my 
sketches some day, Juliet ; as it is a wet morning, suppose we look 
over them now.’ 

The girl was delighted, and soon got over her nervous self- 
consciousness in the pleasure of turning over the drawings and 
listening to his animated descriptions of the scenes and subjects 
they represented. 

There were Indian temples and palaces, views on the Ganges, 
views of the Himalayas, spirited little subjects descriptive of pig- 
sticking and tiger hunts, all set in a gorgeous flare of Eastern 
colouring ; side by side with tamer bits of woodland or sea coast, 
or dreamy distant views over English hedgerows and under English 
skies. 

Juliet was enchanted with all she saw; she had an artistic eye 
herself, and keenly appreciated the bold hand and correct colouring 
displayed in the sketches in Hugh Fleming’s portfolio, indicating, 
as they did, no mean capacity for art. 

She had looked them carefully all through, and was stand- 
ing at the table replacing the drawings into the book, when there 
fluttered out from among them a small coloured crayon sketch 
which she had not noticed before, and which fell at her feet under 
the table. 

Juliet stooped to pick it up. It was the head of a woman, a 
young girl, apparently about seventeen, fair and delicate looking, 
with flaxen hair falling in curls on either side of her face in an 
old-fashioned way, and with large blue eyes and a gentle timid- 
looking mouth. Underneath the sketch, in Hugh’s bold large hand- 
writing, which Juliet had no difficulty in recognising, was written 
‘ June 16, 1849.—My darling Annie.’ 

With an exclamation, Colonel Fleming attempted to take the 
little sketch from her hand. Juliet turned upon him speechless, 
but with crimson cheeks and blazing eyes, and in another instant. 
the pale tinted face was torn right across, and the two pieces fell 
fluttering on to the ground between them. 

It was all the work of one minute, and in the next, Juliet, in an 
agony of shame and contrition, had burst into a passion of angry 
tears. Hugh Fleming turned first very white and then very red. 
He stooped down and picked up the damaged sketch. 
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‘ How could you be so careless, Juliet!’ he said, trying: to steady 
- his voice, which trembled with some suppressed emotion ; ‘how 
stupid of you to tear this little old sketch! I did not know I had 
it still: don’t cry, my dear child, it doesn’t much signify: of course 
it was an accident—every one has accidents occasionally. I am 
sure you will put the pieces together as well as you can for me, 
won’t you?’ and he thrust the drawing into her hand. 

‘Mr. Travers wishes to speak to you in the morning room, 
please, Miss,’ here broke in Higgs the butler, opening the door. 

Juliet jumped up, hastily brushed away her tears, and, murmur- 
ing something indistinct about being sorry for her stupidity, she 
hurriedly left the room, carrying away the torn fragments of the 
crayon sketch in her hand. 


Cuapter VI. 


ERNESTINE LOOKS FOR A FAN, 


Ceci Travers was kept waiting fully a quarter of an hour for 
Miss Blair in the morning room. Emboldened by her manner to 
him on the previous evening, the unlucky youth had decided on 
coming over the first thing in the morning, to place his fate once 
more in her hands. 

He could not, as it happens, have chosen a more inopportune 
moment. 

Juliet came into the room with a thunder cloud on her face. 
My heroine was not, as it will be noticed, blessed with an angelic 
temper. 

‘ What is it you want, Cis?’ she said as she entered the room; 
and certainly no more unpromising foundation whereupon to con- 
struct a declaration of love was ever presented to an unfortunate 
young man. 

‘I came—I came—oh, Juliet!’ taking hold of both her hands; 
‘you know very well what I have come for. You were so good to 
me last night, and so kind and nice that I thought—I thought——’ 

‘You thought you would make an idiot of yourself unce more; 
is that it, Cis?’ 

‘Oh, Juliet, I do so love you! Don’t you think you could like 
me a little? don’t you think you are fonder of me than you used 
to be?’ 

‘My dear Cis, I thought we had talked all this over before,’. 
said Juliet, sitting down and resigning herself to her fate. ‘I 
have told you over and over again that, though I am fond of you 
as an old friend, you really must not expect anything more from 
me. Why don’t you try and put the idea out of your head ?’ 
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The boy stood silent before her with a downcast face and the 
tears slowly welling up into his blue eyes. 

‘Come, come, Cis,’ said Juliet, touched by the sight of his 
sorrow and putting out her hand kindly towards him. ‘ Come, be 
a man; look at it in its proper light. I don’t love you in that 
way, Cis, and I never shall, never! We should not be in the least 
suited to each other. Though you are two years older than 
Iam, yet I am years older in life than you. You would go your way 
and I mine. We should never be happy together. And, besides, 
I don’t love you as your wife should love you. Cis, my poor old 
boy, don’t look so unhappy; there are plenty more women in the 
world, far better than I am, who will be fond of you some day.’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me of other women, I can’t bear it!’ groaned 
Cis, turning away from her to hide his face of misery. ‘Don’t 
take away hope, Juliet ; tell me to wait. I have been too quick 
again, I haven’t given you time enough. I will go away again and 
wait—years—any time you like; only, for God’s sake, don’t say you 
won’t let me come here and see you as usual !’ 

‘ Of course, Cis, come here as usual—why, after knowing you 
all my life, how could I say otherwise! But indeed, indeed, I 
don’t think I must let you hope anything else. I will be your 
friend all my life, Cis, but don’t ask me for anything more.’ 

Poor Cis was fairly sobbing; he leant his head down on the 
table and gave free vent to his misery, whilst Juliet, with those 
half measures that women so selfishly delight in, thought to con- 
sole him by standing over him, stroking his hands, and pushing 
back his fair hair from his forehead; she even stooped down and 
gave him a gentle kiss, murmuring the most affectionate and 
tender words into his ear—proceedings which filled the unhappy 
Cis with a mixture of ecstasy and wretchedness that sent him 
almost beside himself. 

When, however, wound up to a pitch of absolute despair by 
her kindness, Cis went down on his knees before her, clung to her 
hands with passionate kisses, and entreated her to relent and 
promise to marry him, Juliet, after the manner of her capricious 
sex, drew back, spoke to him shortly and sternly, told him to get 
up and not make a fool of himself, and used other such wholesome 
but unpalatable words as quickly brought the young gentleman to 
his senses. 

‘It is time you went, Cis; I don’t want a scene, and I can say 
nothing more to you; take my advice—go away from home for a 
little while, and then, when you are more sensible and can look at 
things in a brighter light, come back and see me again.’ 

‘ Yes, I will do everything you think best; I will go away, and 
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I won’t bother you again—at least not yet; but I shall love you 
all my life, Juliet. I don’t think I am such a boy as you think; 
at all events it is no boy’s love that I feel. I shall never marry 
any one else but you, and if you won’t have me for a husband I will 
stand by you as your friend and your brother till I die!” So very 
crestfallen, but not altogether ingloriously, Cis Travers took his 
departure. 

‘Wasn't Cis Travers here this morning?’ asked Mrs. Blair of 
her stepdaughter as they sat together over their fancy work that 
afternoon. 

‘Yes, he was,’ answered Juliet, rather shortly. 

‘I hope you haven’t refused him again, Juliet,’ said the widow, 
enquiringly, looking closely at her. 

‘What if I had! I don’t know that I need confide Cis’s love 
affairs to any one, Mrs. Blair,’ said the girl resentfully, for to bully 
her about Cis was one of Mrs. Blair’s favourite amusements. 

‘Juliet, I hope you haven’t sent that poor young man quite 
away ; I hope you have given him a little encouragement.’ 

‘ What does it matter?’ said Juliet, jumping up and scattering 
her fancy work on to the carpet. ‘ When I am engaged to be 
married, I will let you know at once, Mrs. Blair, you may be quite 
sure of that!’ This was added defiantly, with distinct allusion to 
the fact, which was tacitly understood between them, that, when 
she married, Mrs. Blair would probably have to seek other quarters. 

Juliet gathered up her tumbled worsteds and silks and left 
the room with a little short laugh which, had she seen the malig- 
nant glance which her stepmother cast after her, would probably 
have been less triumphant. 

Mademoiselle Ernestine, Mrs. Blair's French maid, was a young 
woman of varied accomplishments and great discretion of character. 

Not only was she a consummate artiste in all the intricacies of 
dress and fashion, in all the mysterious and varied methods of 
adorning the hair, and in still more mysterious processes of beau- 
tifying the human countenance, into which it does not become you 
and me, oh, my reader, to pry too closely! but also was this young 
person an astute observer of life and character. She knew when 
to speak and what to say, and she knew also,—oh, rare and wonder- 
ful talent in a woman !—she knew when to hold her tongue. 

That same evening, whilst Ernestine was brushing out those 
mysterious plaits and bows of Mrs. Blair’s fair hair, of which no 
mortal being save those two could entirely guess the wondrous con- 
struction, the lady observed carelessly : 

‘Miss Blair cannot go much out into the garden in the morn- 
ing this weather, can she, Ernestine ¢’ 
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‘Oh no, madame! What'a privation for Mademoiselle! she 
so fond of the flowers !’ 

‘And it must be dull ‘for her in the morning room all by her- 
self, mustn’t it ?’ continued the widow. 

‘ Ah, oui, madame, cette pauvre chére demoiselle! it must be 
triste 4 faire peur; it is certainly no wonder that Mademoiselle 
should refugiate herself in the librairie with Monsieur le Colonel 
who is so silent and quiet, not a companion so cheerful as a lady 
would be for her, pauvre demoiselle !’ 

‘Thanks, that will do for to-night, Ernestine; bring me my 
slippers and my book of Meditations. I don’t want you any more. 
Good night’—and the waiting maid was dismissed. 

The next morning, when Ernestine brought in her mistress’s cup 
of chocolate, the lady said to her as she drew aside the bed curtain 
and placed the dainty little china tray beside her : 

‘Go down into the library, Ernestine, and look for my fan; I 
think I left it there last night.’ 

The fan lay conspicuously on the dressing table ; but Ernestine, 
who could be dumb or deaf or blind as occasion demanded, answered 
demurely : 

‘Oui, madame ;’ and departed. 

In the course of five minutes she returned. 

‘I cannot find it anywhere, madame, and ah, tiens, there it is! 
Dieu, que je suis béte! and I who searched everywhere under all the 
tables, and monsieur himself was so good as to help me to look ; 
but mademoiselle said she felt sure you had taken it upstairs with 
you.’ Having thus imparted the information which she knew was 
required, Mademoiselle Ernestine busied herself about the room. 

‘Ernestine,’ said Mrs. Blair, after a few minutes, ‘ I feel so fresh 
and well this morning, I think if you will bring me my bath I will 
get up at once; it is a nice morning, isn’t it?’ 

It was a gusty, showery day, hardly finer than its predecessor ; 
but Ernestine replied with alacrity that it was ‘adorablement 
beau ;’ and Mrs. Blair proceeded to get up. 

Downstairs, Juliet was standing timidly at the back of Colonel 
Fleming’s chair holding in her hand the torn sketch very carefully 
pasted on to a piece of cardboard, so that the rent was almost 
invisible. ‘I—I have mended it as well as I could,’ she was say- 
ing with a crimson face and a trembling voice. 

Colonel Fleming waited for half a minute before laying down 
his pen and turning towards her, possibly in order to give her time 
to control herself. 

‘You have mended what? Oh, ah, the little sketch!’ he said, 
not looking up at her; ‘that is very kind of you; there was no 
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hurry about it. It is a pretty face, is it not? Would you like 
me to tell you the story of that poor girl, Juliet? I think you 
would be sorry for her; sit down here,’ wheeling an arm-chair in 
front of the fire for her; ‘there, are you comfortable ? let me give 
you a footstool: and now I will tell you about her.’ Juliet sat as 
she was told and looked away from him into the fire. 

‘ Every one, I suppose, has some romance, either sad or sweet, in 
their past lives, and Annie Chalmers is mine,’ he began, not looking 
at her, whilst Juliet’s heart beat fast and painfully. 

‘It was years and years ago, almost before you were born, that 
I first met her. She was the sweetest, gentlest, most innocent 
little soul that God ever created. She lived alone with her father 
in a tiny house just on the outskirts of a great deep wood. I was 
in the —th then, and we were quartered in the neighbouring 
dead-alive little Cathedral town. Perhaps at first it was only for 
want of something better to do, but at all events I got into the 
habit of walking out to their cottage on summer evenings. I used 
to stroll over there in the dusk, and her father and I would sit out- 
side in the garden smoking our pipes by the open window, and she 
used to sit inside in the darkness singing to us all sorts of quaint 
old-fashioned songs in her sweet pure voice; and then, when I went 
away she would walk out to the end of the garden with me and 
stand and talk to me at the gate before I left. One night we were 
standing there together under the honeysuckle archway ; there 
were all sorts of sweet smells in the air from the midsummer 
flowers about us, and the moonshine was gleaming white and still 
over the lawn, and through the dark trunks of the trees in the 
wood beyond; presently, I recollect, a soft white owlet flew by us 
with a little ery that made her start and cling to my hand. It 
was all so silent that we could hear the brook tinkling over the 
stones at the bottom of the field ; and we ourselves ceased talking, 
to listen to the still voices of the night; and then I don’t know 
how it all came about, or why I did it, but suddenly I took my 
darling into my arms all in the silver midsummer’s moonlight and 
told her that I loved her, and found out from the fluttering of her 
heart that she too loved me. 

‘ Well, it was of course the most foolish and imprudent engage- 
ment that two young things ever entered into. I had nothing but 
my pay in those days, and she was absolutely penniless. Her 
father stormed and swore at me a bit at first ; but after a day or 
two, when Annie had hung on his neck and wept and prayed and 
entreated, he had no longer the heart to refuse her anything. He 
found out, heaven knows by what pinching and saving and selling 
out of his slender capital, that he could give her a thousand pounds, 
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and for the rest we must live on my pay, and trust, as so many do, 
to luck or chance, to rub along through life as best we could. 

‘ Annie, dear little soul, had no fears. What were butchers’ 
and bakers’ bills to her! Such sordid vulgar cares never troubled 
her; her home had been certainly a modest one, but still she had 
never been brought face to face with dunning tradesmen or pinch- 
ing penury. She had beautiful high-flown poetical ideas about 
the delight of starving with me on a crust of bread, and giving up 
everything else on earth for love—words of which, poor child, she had 
not in fact the faintest comprehension ; she used to trip along by 
my side with her hands twisted over my arm, solemnly going over 
in one moment all she would do and bear and suffer for my sake, 
in a way that when I gazed down at her little fragile figure, that 
looked as if the first rough wind must blow her away, made my 
heart sink with dismay; and then in the next moment she would 
be prattling like a child of the home we should have together, all 
filled with fresh flowers and bright-coloured chintzes and pink and 
white muslin, till I could not help smiling at her simplicity and 
utter ignorance of the harsh unlovely world I was going to take 
her into.’ 

It will surprise no one to learn that at this juncture Miss 
Blair mentally ejaculated, ‘ Little fool!’ 

‘ Well,’ continued Hugh Fleming, after a moment’s pause, ‘ well, 
after we had been engaged about six weeks, orders came for my 
regiment to go to India. That was a dreadful blow for the old 
man; if he had known it at the first, I doubt if he would ever have 
consented to our engagement; but it was too late now. Annie 
said her heart would break if she was not allowed to go out with 
me ; her father could not help himself, he was obliged to hide his 
own suffering and to let her go. 

‘Of course the result of the change in my prospects was that 
we must be married at once. We had to start in a month, and 
there was barely time to get ready her outfit and to make all 
arrangements for our wedding, so as to allow us a clear week in 
England before embarking at Southampton. 

‘Privately, Annie and I thought the Horse Guards had played 
into our hands in the most delightful and exemplary manner in 
the world! Instead of being doomed to the tedium of a long and 
uncertain engagement, here were we forced, as it were,into immediate 
matrimony by circumstances over which we had no control what- 
ever. We were careful, however, not to hurt the old man’s feelings 
by any unseemly display of this very selfish glee. 

‘I can hardly remember all that happened during those last 
three weeks. I know we were both very busy; she went up to 
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London for two days to stay with an aunt who was to help her to 
get her things, and I, too, was obliged to run up to town two or 
three times. What with extra regimental duties consequent 
on such a sudden start, looking after the men’s outfits and my own, 
and what with having to go, again and again, to the lawyers to see 
about the settlement of her thousand pounds,—and lawyers can 
take as much time over one thousand pounds as they can over sixty, 
—you may fancy that I had plenty of business on my hands, and 
had not much spare time left for anything. In truth, I saw very 
little of Annie just then—a fact which has since caused me endless 
and most painful self-reproaches. 

‘I was continually thinking that as I was so soon to have her 
all to myself it did not so much matter that so many days slipped 
by without my seeing her at all. Alas! if I had but known! 

‘ At last everything was settled, and Jim Lester, our Major, was 
to be my best man. He is dead now, poor fellow; he was killed 
at Lucknow. Such a tall handsome man he was—he always did 
best man to all the young fellows in the regiment who made fools 
of themselves, as he would say, and then stood godfather to their 
first babies. He was so accustomed to it, he used to say, that he 
could do either office in his sleep; his only fear being that he might 
some day forget at which ceremony he was assisting and interpo- 
late sponsorial answers into the solemnisation of Holy Matrimony. 
Indeed, there was a story currently reported and universally believed 
in, that being best man on one occasion to a certain Captain Gordon, 
who was fortunate enough to win the hand of a very pretty heiress 
much run after by all the unmarried officers in the —th, the parson 
having duly asked “ Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded 
wife, etc.,” Jim Lester in a loud and fervent voice, audible all over 
the church, made response, “ That is my desire,” which so took 
away the bridegroom’s breath that he was completely placed hors 
de combat, and never answered “I will” at all, so that the clergy- 
man had to proceed rapidly to the next paragraph in the service in 
order to cover his hopeless confusion, whilst Jim Lester never found 
out that he had done anything wrong until the time came for kissing 
the bridesmaids in the vestry. 

‘ Well, the day before the wedding day came, and I went over 
to the cottage. The peaceful house seemed strange and unlike 
itself. There was the aunt from London, and two cousins who were 
to be her bridesmaids, and a clergyman uncle who was to marry us. 
We had a scramble picnic tea party in Mr. Chalmers’s little smoking 
room, as the dining room, I was told, was laid out for the next 
day’s feast. We were all very merry, but my Annie looked a little 
pale and worried. 
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‘When I rose to go, she followed me out of the room. 

‘ “ Look here,” she said, and turned the key of the dining-room 
door and made me goin. “Isn't it pretty? I have arranged it 
all myself; it only wants a few more flowers round the cake to be 
perfect.” 

‘ There was the table all laid out with snowy linen and bright 
glass, and piles of fruit and pastry in silver dishes, and in the middle 
the white sugared bridal cake, and over all a perfect flower garden 
of roses and fuchsias, and great white Ascension lilies in scented 
pyramids. 

‘ “ Tsn’t it lovely ? and I have arranged all the flowers myself.” 

‘ “ You have tired yourself out, I am afraid, little woman,” I 
said, drawing her near to me. 

‘« But isn’t it pretty, Hugh ?” she asked again. 

‘And then I praised her handiwork with heaven knows how 
many foolishly fond lover’s words. 

‘“T must go now,” I said. 

‘«“ Then say good-bye, Hugh,” she answered, putting up her arms 
round my neck. 

‘ “ Good-night,” I answered. 

‘“ Not good-night ! say good-bye,” she persisted. 

‘“ Why good-bye, Annie? surely good night is a more fitting 
word between us now.” 

‘«¢ But I should like you to say good-bye, best ; it is good-bye to 
Annie Chalmers, you know.” 

‘I have often wondered what made her say this; whether it 
was a mere chance whim, or whether, indeed, there was some pre- 
sentiment in her mind of what the morrow was to bring forth. 
At the time I thought nothing of it; I smiled at her fanciful 
request, and granted it playfully; and then she came down the 
garden with me, and stood in the honeysuckle archway after I 
parted from her, as she had been always accustomed to do. When 
I reached the corner of the wood I turned to wave my hand to her ; 
there she stood, a slight white motionless figure looking after me 
in the dusky twilight. I never saw her again alive; never, never. 

‘Early the next morning, half an hour even before the very early 
hour at which I had ordered my servant to call me, I was awakened 
by a clattering of horse’s hoofs on the stones of the barrack yard 
outside my window. I don’t know why, but there seemed some- 
thing ominous to me in the sound; there was nothing very unusual 
in it, and yet somehow I connected it immediately with myself. 
Five minutes after, Jim Lester came into my room with a face as 
scared and white as if he had seen a ghost. 

* “Something is wrong, Fleming; you must get up at once, and 
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we must go over to the cottage. I have ordered my dog-cart ; be 
as quick as you can—and,” he added, as he turned away again to 
the door, “ put on your shooting-jacket, old fellow,” and by that I 
knew that there would be no wedding for me that day ! 

‘ Dear old Jim Lester ! who that had known you could say that 
there are not men in the world as pitiful, as tender-hearted, as full 
of exquisite tact and perfect sympathy and heaven-born compassion 
as any woman that ever lived ! 

‘During that two miles’ drive to the cottage in Jim’s dog- 
cart, we neither of us spoke one single word. I did not dare ask 
what had happened, or whether he knew. An awful certainty of 
the truth was upon me , and yet I kept on saying over and over 
again to myself: 

*« Of course, it’s old Chalmers has had a stroke; of course it’s 
the old man ; old men always have strokes and fits.” 

‘Once I think I said it aloud, and then Jim just laid his hand 
lightly on mine for a minute, as a woman might have done, but he 
never spoke. 

‘But when I got there, there was no longer any need for me to 
ask. A frightened group of women stood in the narrow hall. 
When I came in at the doorway they made way for me to pass in 
silence, and I walked straight upstairs. 

‘On the little landing above, a door opened, and some one said, 
‘“* Here he is.” 

‘And then old Chalmers said, “Oh, my poor boy!” and took 
my hand and led me into the room. 

‘Her room! On a chair was huddled up her wedding finery, 
her white dress and her veil, and the orange blossoms ; the bouquet 
I had had sent her from Covent Garden the day before, lay on the 
dressing-table. I think I saw them all in that one moment, down 
to her gloves knocked off the table and lying on the floor beside 
her little satin slippers. And she—my bride, my darling—lay 
there on the still warm and ruffled bed, which she had apparently 
but just left, dead—quite dead ! 

‘It was the doctor behind me who spoke. “It is heart disease ; 
nothing could have saved her; it must have been the fatigue and 
excitement that killed her. She could not have suffered at all; we 
must be thankful for that.” 

<< Why was I not sent for?” I said, hoarsely. 

‘« There was no time,” said the father; “she was dressing, and 
felt. a little faint; she called her cousin from the next room, and 
she was so frightened at the look in her face that she called her 
mother. They had hardly time to fetch me—as I came into the 
room she died.” 
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‘ And then I don’t know what happened. I think I fell forward 
on to the bed with an exceeding bitter cry, and everything became 
darkness around me. Then like a voice out of a fog some one said, 
“Take him away, he should not be here, poor fellow! take him 
out of the room.” 

‘And it was the aunt, I think, who led me downstairs by the 
hand, I groping my way down like a blind man. 

‘“ Not there, not there, anywhere but there!” I cried, as the 
poor woman, hardly conscious probably of what she was doing, 
opened the dining-room door. 

‘For there I saw again the white table all laid out with the 
fruits and the bridal pa a and the roses and the white Ascension 
lilies, and seemed to hear again my darling’s voice, “ Isn’t it pretty, 
Hugh? say good-bye to me, not good-night; say good-bye,” as she 
had said it only last night. 

‘ Ah, God, that was an awful day! to this hour I shudder when 
I think of it. 

‘There is not much more to tell you, Juliet. A few days later, 
and I was standing by her open grave in the little churchyard, 
through which I had thought she would have passed by my side in 
all her bridal finery. 

‘It killed her father; he only survived about a year. I heard 
afterwards that her mother had died suddenly in the same way; 
so I suppose she had inherited a weak heart from her. I went out 
to India the following week alone ; and except to Jim Lester, from 
that day to this, Juliet, you are the first person to whom the name 
of Annie Chalmers has passed my lips.’ 

Colonel Fleming ceased speaking, and for a few minutes there was 
silence in the room; only the clock ticked on between them, and a 
blazing coal fell noisily out of the grate into the fender. 

Then he got up and came and stood over her: ‘I have told you 
my story, Juliet; you see it is all past and gone by, a great many 
years ago; my life is perhaps over, and yours is only just begin- 
ning—now tell me something ; why did you so ruthlessly tear that 
poor little face in half yesterday ?’ 

‘You—you said it was an accident; besides, I did not know,’ 
stammered Juliet, crimsoning painfully. 

‘That is no answer, Juliet—why did you do it ?’ 

He bent down over her and took hold of both her hands, and 
the lids dropped over her conscious eyes that could not look up to 
meet his. 

‘I will know; why did you do it ? child, tell me!’ and there 
was a tremor of unspoken passion in his voice. ‘ Tell me, darling 
why did you?’ 

oe | 
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‘ Ah, good morning, good people!’ He dropped Juliet’s hands 
as if they burnt him, and they both started apart guiltily as Mrs, 
Blair, all radiant in grey cashmere and pink silk, with a white 
Shetland shawl becomingly draped over her shoulders, sailed into 
the room. 

‘Good morning, Colonel; now, where can that black and gold 
fan of mine be! Ernestine is as blind as a bat, and never can find 
anything, and I know I must have left it here last night; Juliet, 
love, is it not on that table near you?—no ? then where can it be! 
Ah, here is that silly Ernestine!’ and enter that damsel demurely 
carrying the fan. 

‘ Here is the fan, madame; I have found him on your table of 
toilette under the sachet.’ 

How both these consummate actresses managed to keep their 
countenances to each other during this playing out of their little 
parts was certainly almost miraculous! 


(To be continued. 





Old Maids. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


From time immemorial every petty satirist has had his fling at 
old maids, and every shallow-minded wife and mother has added 
her little budget of contempt for those of her sisters who have 
not found, perhaps who have not desired to find, the right man 
with whom to share their lives. Nothing but religious consecra- 
tion has sanctified the celibacy of women in the eyes of a world 
which is not celibate ; and the theory that some among them ac- 
tually prefer to remain unmarried, even when not bound by vows nor 
restrained by superior obligations, is as absurd to the majority as 
that men should voluntarily drink water when they could have 
wine, or submit themselves to pain when they might have 
pleasure. According to them an old maid is an old maid because 
she cannot help it, and has not been able to make herself a wife ; 
the saying that every Jack has his Jill not including the con- 
verse, and giving to every Jill a Jack. Jacks indeed are scarce 
in a state of civilization which takes the pick of the youth for 
soldiers, or sends them out as pioneers in the untrodden bush, 
or puts them into floating coffins with the natural and irremedi- 
able chances of going to the bottom multiplied by artificial and 
remediable means a hundred fold. Jacks fly away early from the 
paternal nest, and swarm in crowds from the national hive; and the 
Jills are left, poor souls, in a sad-hearted majority, where lucky 
the one among them who secures her mate, and is freed from the 
reproach, of old-maidenism for ever. But to say that any one 
would prefer to be Jackless is both an offence to truth and high 
treason against nature, and a mere pretence whereby to soothe a 
wounded self-esteem. 

With this jibe is connected another—the utter unloveliness 
of old maids. Slander and spite, narrowness of view and 
poverty of soul, meanness and prying, hatred of youth, selfish- 
ness as ingrained as her sourness, affections rusted by disuse 
and unable now to be stirred, the natural sweetness of her woman- 
hood turned to gall by disappointment—and with some, perpetual 
curiosity on the life that has been denied them—and we have 
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the typical old maid of popular acceptance. To call a woman 
an old maid with a sniff, is to call her all these things in a 
breath; and so the world understands the phrase of. which it 
makes such cruel use. But there are old maids and old maids; 
and all are not cut after this pattern. Nature, so prodigal of 
her types, has given us more than one of voluntary female celi- 
bates; and though the starched and sour Miss Prue is a fact— 
more’s the pity!—she is only one among others, and her numbers 
by no means make up the tale of the phalanx. 

For one kind, there is the masculine old maid, the semi- 
man, who lives in the country and boats and shoots and hunts 
and fishes with the enthusiasm of a genuine sportsman. Sound 
of wind and strong of limb, she may be seen breasting the 
hills in the early morning, brushing the dew from the bracken 
as she strides onwards in her brief skirts and leathern gaiters, 
shouldering her gun and followed by her dogs, out for her day’s 
shooting with the best. Knowing nothing of the effeminacy of 
tea and toast, with a digestion as untroubled as her nerves, she 
has breakfasted at six on beef and beer, and probably carries a 
small flask of whisky slung at her side for a refresher. It would 
take a strong man to outdo her in her day’s toil: and she can 
walk down the rank and file of the city-bred as easily as she can 
shoot clean where they miss, and ride straight to hounds where 
they shy at fences and amble safely through the open gates. The 
one regret of her life is, that she was not mistress of herself and 
the estate some ten or fifteen years ago, when she would have gone 
to Africa in search of big game, and have bagged a lion and an 
elephant as her claim to immortality of renown. But her old 
mother lived on and demanded her care; so she was forced to 
content herself with snipe-shooting in the marshes, wild ducks on 
the lakes, grouse on the moors, and partridges in the stubble, and 
to leave the elephants and the tigers for more fortunate guns. We 
all have our unfulfilled desires, our dreams that have not come 
true, our hope that has run on for years ahead, beckoning and 

alluring, but that has never been caught nor held as a caressed 
reality ; and this is the desire, the dream, the hope of the sturdy 
old-maiden sportswoman who has fashioned her life according to 
her own fancy, and who is not troubled with any inconvenient devo- 
tion to Mrs. Grundy or her followers. 

To this kind of old maid her womanhood is neither a grace 
nor a burden. She is a hybrid after her kind, and a jolly good 
fellow without a determining sex. Consenting so far to the tra- 
ditions of an effeminate age, she dresses in garments which 4 
liberal vocabulary calls gowns; but she takes care that they are 
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made short, scanty, and without ornament; while over them she 
wears coats and jackets scarcely, if at all, removed from the coats 
and jackets of men. Her boots are of the same make and thick- 
ness as theirs; and her leathern gaiters meet her tweed knicker- 
bockers all the same as theirs. Her hat is of straw or of felt, 
destitute of trimming; and if she ties it under her chin at all, it 
is for personal convenience in the wind, not for obedience to femi- 
nine fashions. She wears her hair cropped short; and she is careful 
to tell you that she washes it every morning when she ‘ tubs ;’ with 
encomiums on the refreshing healthiness of the habit, and a recom- 
mendation to all her female acquaintance to go and do likewise. 
For among the various causes of female degradation and slavery, 
as she holds it, she places dress and personal adornment as the 
most powerful. ‘Women are the slaves of men because they are 
the slaves of their milliners,’ she says in her loud voice as she crosses 
her legs and tosses off her full-bodied port-wine with relish ; 
‘and their emancipation has to come, not from the tyranny of hus- 
bands, but from the tyranny of flounces, the tyranny of fallals, the 
tyranny in short of dress and society.’ In her own person she 
practises what she preaches faithfully enough, and no one could 
accuse her of sacrificing either her independence or her comfort 
to her craving for admiration or her care for how she looks. Even 
when she goes into society, as she does sometimes, she carries her 
code with her visibly stitched on to her petticoats; and a plain 
black silk gown made something like a waistcoat about the body, 
with a linen collar and cuffs, a good imitation of a man’s shirt-front, 
and small black tie, compose a costume to which her short-cropped 
hair, bronzed skin, and strident voice give a still more epicene 
character,—and it is decidedly not a costume designed for the de- 
lectation of the beholder or to gain admiration for the wearer. 
With all this eccentricity of conduct and appearance, our epi- 
cene old maid is probably a person of good heart and just views, 
when she gives herself the trouble to think on anything outside her 
kennel and her stable. The very force of character which has ex- 
pressed itself in such rugged form gives a certain value to her 
opinions, even when, as is not unlikely, she is a fossilized conserva- 
tive who holds to Church and State, and things as they were without 
change on either side, and the three estates of the realm para- 
mount—with none of your communistic radical rubbish as embodied 
in the theory of the rights of labour and the claims of the work- 
ing man. All that she knows of the working man is, that he 
shirks his work when he can, and drinks away his brains and his 
money to a horrible extent ; that he is given to scamping when he 
is not looked after ; and that it would be a good thing for him and 
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his family if he were farmed out like a Chinese coolie, forced to 
work honestly and with a will, and kept from making a beast 
of himself on Saturday nights. This is her view of things, and 
she declines to receive any other. None the less she sends help to 
the first poor wretch who is down with sickness, no matter whether 
it is sickness induced by intemperance or misfortune; for if she 
has a sharp tongue she has an open hand, as those know who 
have to.endure the one, but who make their account out of the 
other. 

Her’ sister who haunts the towns is not half so admirable as, 
and is a great deal more offensive than, this epicene sportswoman, 
who lives the physical life of a man with a frankness and courage 
that disarm censure and somehow forbid ridicule. This sister, 
with the same masculine tendencies, has not the same healthy 
outlet for them, hence takes to platforms and public speaking, to 
women’s rights and men’s iniquities as the best that she can do in 
the way of protest and self-assertion. She it is who declaims 
against men as the tyrants and oppressors, not the protectors and 
guardians of women; she who shrieks aloud to a gaping sisterhood 
to shake off the fetters which time and custom—misnamed nature 
—have laid on them; to ape the lives of men, and claim free 
warren in their special domain, no matter what that might include; 
she who bids them affirm the absolute equality of, and likeness in 
power between, the two sexes, and by virtue of this equality, this 
likeness, to take on themselves the offices and habits hitherto 
held distinctive to men; she who brings dissension into those 
married households where the husband holds that the man should 
be master over himself and their joint lives, and where the wife, 
taught by her, claims mistresshood not only over herself and the 
things of her own sphere, but over the man, his name, his honour, 
and the things common to both; she who teaches mothers to 
despise their maternity and to find its duties both wearisome and 
degrading ; she whose sole passion is for her own sex, and who 
measures her regard for both men and women in exact proportion 
to the exaggerated esteem in which they hold these latter—unless 
indeed we may add to this questionable passion one nearly as strong 
for dogs, to which she gives all the human virtues and some that 
are more than human; she who would upset the established order 
of life everywhere to carry out her theory of the supremacy of 
women all through, but who, for her own part, is unable to reason 
out one single question to its ultimate, or to forecast the effect of 
her own principles if put into action. This is the epicene old 
maid as seen in towns; and a fearful evidence of human perversity 
she is! She has wrought more evil in these latter days than can 
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be set straight in one generation; and to her evil influences may 
be traced many a ruined life of womanhood, many a wrecked mar- 
riage and distorted soul. 

At the other end of the scale stands the painted, frizzed, and 
frippery old maid who has not learnt the art of growing old, and 
who carries into her fiftieth year the coquettish airs and graces 
which she began to study before her glass in her fifteenth. A 
beauty in her hey-day, she still maintains her right to be con- 
sidered a beauty in her decline, and believes that her rice-powder 
and bloom of Ninon, her dyes and her false hair, cleverly mask the 
truth of time, and entitle her to be still ranked among those who 
have claims on the admiration of men and who give cause for the 
jealousy of women. She is one of those who, according to their 
own account, have been besieged all their lives by lovers and 
adorers, but who for some inexplicable reason have never found 
the man to whom they would entrust that queer mass of vanity and 
self-love to which they give by courtesy the name of heart. All the 
same, it is odd how very much afraid of them unmarried men are: 
and how these oft-denying old maids carry about with them the sen- 
timent of a drag-net and a stout matrimonial hook, on which, should 
any unlucky wight be caught, he might bid adieu to all hope of 
escape, short of the fine to be paid for an exposure in court on a 
Breach of Promise case. Sometimes this kind of old maid goes 
in for infantile innocence ; and sometimes she thinks the piquancy 
of naughtiness more to the purpose, and a better game to play on 
the whole. In the first, as an ingénue, she skirts by dangerous 
subjects and lisps out risky double meanings in the most innocent 
‘way imaginable. And how can you be so ungenerous as to think 
that a quinquagenarian, with nice red lips and rose-red cheeks, a 
well-preserved figure and a waist that is still only twenty-three 
inches round, close measure, can have learnt enough of the world 
and its wicked ways to understand the true bearing of her 
naive remarks, and to know what interpretation her doubtful 
words and odd allusions can bear? These very innocent old maids 
posturizing for young ones are perhaps the most embarrassing 
companions to be met with anywhere. Ingénues of half a century 
good, they put girls under twenty to the blush, and make even 
men of the world uncomfortable. But you must take them as 
they offer themselves. Politeness commands us to accept people 
at their own valuation ; and when fifty will pose for fifteen, it is 
rude to whisper: ‘Thirty-five years too late!’ Hence the 
innocent old maid, with her bare shoulders and her resplendent 
tresses, her pretence at blushing, her giggle and her coquetry, goes 
through the world sometimes with the honest belief that she is 
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admired by the men who laugh at her as they would at a perform- 
ing monkey, and treat her as a ridiculous sort of marionette, the 
strings of which they pull and make to dance at their will. 

On the other hand, the coquettish old maid who goes in for 
naughtiness as piquante, and the knowledge of dangerous subjects, 
with free utterances thereof, as a stimulating kind of conversation 
that may have its uses, leaves no one in the dark as to her mean- 
ing. There is not a question called by girls ‘disagreeable’ and 
‘horrid ’ which she avoids out of regard to the ideal purity of her 
womanhood ; not the darkest byway of vice of which she professes 
herself ignorant. She discusses freely with men of all ages the 
various aspects and possibilities of causes célébres of the details of 
which some women have never heard, and, if they had, would not 
speak of even among themselves; and boasts of her intimate ac- 
quaintance with the strongest works of the most unbridled authors. 
Balzac and Belot and Zola are household words in her mouth; and 
if she has a fault to find with Dumas fils and Hector Malot, it is 
that they are a shade too reserved for her taste. She thinks that 
everything may be forgiven for the sake of a sparkling epigram or 
a rattling anecdote: and a good picture, if outlined in pitch, 
is still a good picture according to her, and has its merits. She 
gives herself out as one of those women who have no nonsense 
about them, and despises those of her sisters who have still 
retained the faculty of blushing and the sense of shame and the 
forbidden. 

Painted and wrinkled, padded and bedizened, with her coarse 
thoughts, bold words, and leering eyes, she has in herself all the 
disgust which lies round a Bacchante and a Hecate in one. Of 
the beauty of middle age she knows nothing, still less of its honour, 
of its dignity, its true nobility. Her heart, what of heart she 
possesses, is in dress, the world, and admiration ; but chiefly in the 
amount of coarse flirting which she can manage to glean for the 
waning evening of her life. Perhaps—most probably—she adds to 
this a love of eating and drinking which trenches on intemperance ; 
but this too is of her code. She is one of those who, as she says, 
respect the senses and honour the flesh ; and what are these senses 
given us for, she adds with a laugh, but to be satisfied and 
caressed? Such an old maid as this stands as a warning to men 
and women alike of what and whom to avoid. A few graceless 
youths perhaps take her up and make fun of her; but the amuse- 
ment is as revolting as the object, and even those who undertake 
it turn from it soon in loathing. 

Then there is the typical old maid, the starch and sour Miss 
Prue, to whom, unlike her rollicking sister just spoken of with her 
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lax morality and threadbare delicacy, most things are more or less 
shocking, and the barriers of the forbidden are set close against 
all the avenues of human life. This is the woman to whom youth 
is of itself something to doubt, to vilify, to depress; to whom the 
restlessness of childhood is naughtiness now and the prophecy of 
worse evil to come; to whom the vigorous energies of youth are 
wrong-doings, its follies vices, its mistakes crimes, its ignorance a 
sin; to whom the frank friendship of boy and girl is a misde- 
meanour, the growing love of man and maid a shame, the delights of 
young pleasure things which no modest girl would accept, no 
careful mother permit; this is the woman who passes her life in 
spying behind her curtain and peeping over her blind at all that 
passes before her window; who knows her neighbours’ business 
better than those neighbours know it themselves ; and who is the 
scourge of the society in which she lives, for the prying and sus- 
picion, the slander and the gossip of which she makes herself the 
focus. Loveless in her own life, she denies the right of others to 
joys of which she has been deprived, and would reduce the whole 
world of youth to the same barren condition as that wherein she 
fades and withers and grows sourer as she grows older; holding 
beauty and admiration, dress, amusement, and making love as 
worse than the seven deadly sins wherever found. She would like 
to see all the pretty girls whom she knows put into disfiguring 
garments under the name of ‘ neat’ and ‘ modest.’ She would keep 
them as much apart from young men as if conventual discipline 
were the only righteous rule; and such marriages as she must 
perforce allow, she would have made on the basis of reason only, 
—the youngest women paired off with more than mature men, 
and the brightest spirits with the dullest —for ballast. . For 
the matter of age, indeed, she would allow of no very young 
marriages at all; five-and-twenty being the earliest on the woman’s 
side, which, as a rule, she would couple with five-and-forty on the 
man’s, and approve in proportion to the amount of coldness and 
the absence of passion in both. For she dislikes the idea of much 
love even in marriage, and can get no farther in the way of affec- 
tion than a tepid kind of friendship which she calls safe and en- 
during. 

As for men, she would have their lives regulated according to 
the laws of propriety as formulated by an old maid of her type. 
She considers smoking a vice, and card-playing an immorality, 
and would as soon hear that her nephew had forged a bank-note 
as that he had betted in a race or bred a horse for the'turf. The 
turf indeed is the lowest depth to which iniquity can descend in 
her scale of vice, and she speaks of those who are suspected of 
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dabbling in ‘tips’ and ‘long odds,’ now under her breath as of 
something shameful and not to be mentioned save in whispers, 
now in loud denunciations as evidencing a state of sin which should 
be proclaimed on the house-tops, as a warning to others and a seal 
of excommunication set against the evil-doer. A suspicion of free 
thought in any direction is as bad to her as the grossest immo- 
rality—proved ; and doubts on the literal exactness of the Seven 
Days, or on the desirableness of the Athanasian Creed, are trans- 
lated by her into atheism, clear and crude ; just as liberal politics 
stand for communism, and communism itself for rapine, murder, the 
absence of all law, and the unchecked exercise of individual bru- 
tality. With all this, she has a marvellous curiosity on the 
hidden lives of men, and thinks it in nowise unbecoming to inquire 
after them when she can. She has an idea that monstrous things 
go on where two or three of the dangerous sex are gathered to- 
gether; and she is fain to know of what complexion that monstro- 
sity is, as she ‘thinks it only right that women should know the 
truth.’ She is the police of the little world where she has her 
crabbed being ; and she spies after it with even more than police 
mistrust and watchfulness. She it is who consolidates a floating 
surmise into a positive fact ; who ‘ knows’ where others have only 
‘heard say ;’ and who makes it part of her daily exercise to tell 
what she knows to all who will listen. Scandal is the breath of 
her nostrils, the daily bread whereby she lives; and you must cut 
the very heart: out of her before you can cure her of this vice. 
So she lives and weaves her miserable little webs of mischief for 
the entanglement of careless feet, and to catch unawares the 
innocent and unsuspecting. Youth, pleasure, beauty, love—the 
happiness in these radiant gifts of women better favoured by fate 
and fortune than herself, and the freer lives of men outside the safe 
precincts of the drawing-room—these are the lions in her way 
which she devotes herself to destroy, the windmills of iniquity at 
which she tilts with the determination to overthrow. The joy of 
childhood, thoughtless, restless, untiring—the exultation of youth, 
glad in its strength, undimmed in its radiance, unchilled in its 
hope--the passions of maturity, firmly fixed and energetically 
pursued—in a word, life in any of its outlets broader than the 
narrow path of her own checked existence—this is the enemy which 
she feels bound to subdue if she can; and a society in which is 
to be found an old maid of this pattern, of good social standing 
and with some amount of local influence, is perhaps the society of 
all others to be most avoided by those who are not bound to it 
already, while those who are forced to remain its members are of 
all people the most to be pitied. 
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Besides these several old maids already discussed, there are 
others of quite different types; and of these, who so beautiful as 
that sweet-natured, generous, and loving woman of whom one can 
never understand how it is that she has remained unmarried, so 
womanly, so loving, so born to be happy and to give happiness as 
she is, and who seems a kind of spiritual mother to all rather than 
the natural parent of a few? Sharer of all joys, soother of all 
pains, no one can marry or be ill, have a legacy or die without 
her. She is the first person to whom the young people confide the 
secret of their engagement; the first to whom the distracted 
mother sends when her child is down with fever and she wants 
comfort as much as aid. Whatever goes wrong in the family, she 
bears her share of the trouble that ensues. If there are grave 
anxieties about Herbert’s conduct at college, or Paul’s slender 
prospects of passing his examination; if Mary is delicate or Ellen 
wayward, the dear old maid of large heart, and views as large as 
her love, is the one to be told and appealed to, the one whose 
advice is asked and from whom consolation is expected—with 
expectations never disappointed. For this is her life: having no 
life, properly so called, of her own, she lives only for others, with 
sympathies practically inexhaustible and powers of help unlimited. 
The rector’s wife puts the management of half the parish busi- 
ness into her hands; and it is the old maid of the village who 
sees to the clothing-club and the penny savings bank, who is the 
secretary and treasurer of all the little societies afloat, and who 
has double days of attendance everywhere when others have only 
one, taking on herself the heavy end of the stick, but never 
seeming to think that she does anything out of the way or in the 
least deserving of thanks. Her fixed idea is that all wives and 
mothers are occupied from morning to night with their homes and 
children, while she has nothing on earth to do, and is therefore 
glad to be made useful. And for the most part her friends gratify 
her desire, and in nowise stint the burdens which it is for their 
pleasure or advantage that she should bear for them. 

If she is useful as a friend, as a relation she is simply invalu- 
able. Her married sisters find in her a servant and a counsellor 
in one; and the children have a second mother, oftentimes wiser 
and more helpful than their own. The only difficulty is when she 
has more married sisters than one, and all want her at once, while 
she is dragged different ways by her affections, and has to decide 
on a single duty when she wants to fulfil several. In which case 
the chances are that she goes to the house where she is most 
uncomfortable, but fancies herself most needed; herself being the 
last consideration on the list, and sacrifice coming as a matter of 
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course in her line of action. To the little ones auntie is a 
perennial Santa Claus, a familiar fairy godmother, a vocal Mother 
Bunch where is no such word as finis, no such page as the last, 
Though but slenderly provided for by the father’s will, and in- 
finitely poorer than those unmarried sisters themselves, she seems 
to possess a very Fortunatus’s purse so far as the nursery is con- 
cerned ; and is for ever endowing the little folks with splendid 
gifts that make them happy as kings and queens to play with 
and to destroy. There are divine depths in her pocket whence 
can always be fished up luxurious morsels of Lumps of Delight 
or sticky squares of toffy by which the worst woes of child- 
hood are assuaged; and when young activities grow wearisome, 
and the children have to be kept quiet and amused, she gathers 
them round her like a modern Orpheus and charms them into 
tranquillity by her endless histories, ‘ all out of her own head.’ The 
sacred half hour of twilight is sure to be consecrated to her—to be 
her own undisputed; and ‘tell us a story, auntie!’ comes from 
half a dozen fresh lips as the younger climb on her knees and the 
elder hang about her shoulders, and all press round her chair as 
Italians crowd round an improvisatore or Arabs squat round the 
story-teller in the bazaars, waiting in breathless anxiety for the 
delightful poem told in prose that she will spin out for their 
benefit. 

‘Tam sureI do not know what we should all do without 
auntie!’ half sighs the mother, maybe one whom the cares of her 
family have rendered far too angular and irritable for the weaving 
of pretty stories about enchanted rabbits that were by rights fine 
young princes, or of lovely little girls who lived with cross old she- 
bears till they tamed them into very fair representatives of 
humanity. Or maybe these same cares of her family have made 
mamma fat and indolent, only too glad to let things drop out of 
her own hands into the keeping of any one who will pick them up, 
and to drift for her own part into somnolence and ease. So that 
‘I am sure I do not know what we should all do without auntie, 
is a just tribute to the dear old-maid sister’s worth, and a confes- 
sion of her priceless value in the household thoroughly deserved. 

There are few people who would be more missed out of English 
life than this old maid of large-hearted, generous nature, this self- 
sacrificing friend, this spiritual mother of other women’s children. 
If she makes no noise in the world, she fills a most important 
place both in the house and society; and, while others prate of 
woman’s work and woman’s rights, is content to do the one and to 
embody the other without blare or bluster. She knows nothing of 
the hostility to men and the ordinanees of nature by which some of 
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her kind belie their own womanhood, and seek to destroy the 
charm and loveliness of that of others. By some chance, either of 
disinclination for those who offered, or of love for one whom she 
could not marry, she has been swept by the current into the 
shallows by the side, and has no personal part in the great stream 
of life flowing ever from time into eternity. But she is neither 
soured nor rendered unhappy by her lot; and she contrives to 
crowd it with blessings beyond those which fall to the share of 
most. She has the blessing of love always with her, the blessing 
of helpfulness, the blessing of self-sacrifice. True to the best 
instincts and traditions of her sex, she is in harmony with her sur- 
roundings, and knows nothing of that jarring discord by which 
the man-hater sets her own teeth on edge, and offends the tastes 
and feelings of all who know her. To her the quiet deference of 
the weaker to the stronger seems as much a matter of course as 
does the woman’s loving care for children, and the help to be given 
by sister to sister in the hour of need. She has not read the book of 
human nature as something all awry—to be put right only by the 
efforts of the unsexed ; on the contrary, she is content with things 
as they are, so far as certain eternal distinctions go; and she does 
not refuse to see that, if some men tyrannize, the greater portion pro- 
tect, and that the rule must not be judged of by the exceptions. 
Natural, pure, and unsophisticated, the love which she has missed 
in any special form in her own life she neither vilifies nor derides, 
neither deforms through envy nor pursues when the time has 
passed; but she translates it into general benevolence for all who 
need her help, into spiritual maternity, and a sisterhood as wide as 
her world. She carries about with her the sentiment of moral 
worth and the sweetness of affection like an aroma; and even the 
graceless pay homage to her purity, and the unloving confess 
her charm. Active in her own sphere, she has no unsatisfied 
desires, no senseless cravings of unwomanly ambition. Indeed, 
there is no corner of her being anywhere to which that word 
unwomanly could be applied. On the contrary, the greatest beauty 
that she possesses is just this of pure unsullied womanhood 
throughout ; so that, ‘old maid’ though she be, her nature is as 
rich as any of those whose lives have been more complete, and her 
days are as useful as any of those whose duties are more defined. 
In her own way she is of the salt by which society is kept pure ; 
and the world would be unspeakably impoverished were her kind 
face and helpful hands to be taken from it. 

Of another kind altogether is the natural nun, that old maid 
of Protestant communities who, in Catholic countries, would have 
found her fitting place in a convent, where she would have been 
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happier in her safe enclosure than is possible to her now with 
liberty and want of protection. Timid and inactive, needing direc. 
tion and companionship, but afraid of men and not at home with 
children, the old maid of this kind is by nature only a daughter, 
a school-girl, a subordinate. For all her youth she has probably 
been under the control of her mother, and has come to her inde- 
pendence when too late to profit by it, and when long use has made 
it, not independence, but loneliness. She is a mental cripple whose 
crutch is suddenly snatched from her, and her steps are feeble, un- 
certain, and tottering. Fifty years of age as she is, she feels like 
a girl of fifteen ; and she regrets her mother as much for the moral 
support which she gave her, as for the love that was her sole posses- 
sion and her only pleasure. She knows nothing of business; and 
there is always something to be done in that way, wherein she is 
as helpless as a child, and the prey of any who choose to fasten 
themselves on her. Her servants rule her; and the man about 
the house, whatever he may be—butler, gardener, or only handy- 
man on general jobs—is a tyrant whose yoke she sometimes finds it 
heavy to bear. Everything frightens her; from the long lonely 
evenings, to the solitary walks and drives—from the lawyer’s letters 
which she has to answer, to the banker’s account, while she lives in 
a perpetual state of dread lest it should be overdrawn. But if you 
were to ask her to take a companion to live with her, or to make 
Mr. So-and-so her friend and adviser, she would be more frightened 
still, and would declare that the last state would be worse than the 
first. All the horrible stories that she has ever read of treacherous 
companions putting stealthy pinches of poison into the padrona’s 
tea for the chance of what they can filch in the confusion of her 
death—of base men-friends worming themselves into a poor lone 
woman’s confidence, then cajoling her to sign papers beyond her 
few poor wits to understand, but which when signed give away her 
fortune and leave her destitute on the world—all come back on her 
frightened, self-tormenting memory; and, dreadful as her lone- 
liness is, she feels that it is better than the unknown dangers to be 
run by the admission of strangers into the sacred penetralia, when 
she would be even more helpless than she is now. 

This is the old maid who, as time goes on, becomes more and 
more eccentric, more and more shut up from the world and devoted 
to cats and worsted-work. Her dress is a study of oddity and ug- 
liness ; and she never changes from the fashions that were in vogue 
when her mother died. Indeed, according to the law of getting used 
to a thing in the way of eyesight, she imperceptibly exaggerates 
them, so that the fashion even of her own day would have disowned 
her, and we may be sure that none other would adopt her. As her 
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dress exaggerates in form and colour, so do her manners and her 
views. Secluded from the world, reading little and hearing less, 
she fossilizes in her place, and in a few years becomes a living ana- 
chronism, a ladylike kind of Rip Van Winkle, for whom time has 
slept and changes have not been, and over whose mind progress 
has not traced the lightest furrow. Too gentle to be anything but 
amiable, never mixing herself up with scandals or disputes, taking 
no part in the life of the place anyhow, for good or evil alike, 
she is yet practically friendless; and when people speak of her it 
is rather with contempt than with the pity which she merits. But 
the world is, as a rule, without pity for those who do not please 
it; and an eccentric old maid, devoted to cats and worsted-work, 
with queer manners and an odd style of dress, who makes no con- 
fidences, asks no advice, knits up no intimacies, but just lives as a 
nun unprofessed—wanting the ‘director—offers no points for the 
imagination to seize on and sympathize with, though much that can 
be laughed at and ridiculed. If it is impossible to credit her with 
active ill-doing or faults of any gravity, she is deluged with absur- 
dities ; and the society, which in fact knows nothing about her at 
all, makes her the peg on which to hang every kind of monkeyfied 
anecdote and half insane adventure. If she keeps two cats, she 
has the reputation of keeping twenty ; if she likes to work in her 
garden among the flowers, some one is found to swear that he has 
seen her digging up potatoes; if she goes out rather later in the 
day than is the custom of the place where she lives, they say that 
she takes her walks in the middle of the night ; if, as is very likely, 
she confounded Sedan with Solferino, or, as is more likely, knows 
nothing of either, they laugh it out over-the next dinner-table, 
how Miss Batseyes thought the last Napoleon to be the first some- 
how escaped from Elba for the second time, and how she muddled 
up the Franco-German war with Frederick the Great and the battle 
of Prague, with vague surmises as to Hohenlinden and Austerlitz. 
And all the time poor innocent, timid, woolly-brained and inoffen- 
sive Miss Batseyes sits by her own fireside asking nothing of men 
and gods but to be let alone and not disturbed by unwelcome visi- 
tors, who bewilder her when they are there, and leave her upset and 
unstrung when they go away. 

Of the same type, with a difference, is the sweet and saintly old 
maid, to whose life love has always been a stranger, and who never, 
even in her youngest days, thought of marriage with anything but 
horror, of motherhood with anything but dread. She too is of 
the tribe of natural nuns for whom Protestantism has no place, and 
whose natural home is the convent. This again is of a kind that 


does not change with the years. She has always been the same. 
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When young she moved through the world in a stately statuesque. 
kind of way, making the despair of all the men who loved her—. 
perhaps the more because she was unattainable; and now when 
old she is the same, with just the difference between the lily when 
it stands up in its first young bloom, and the lily when it is droop- 
ing to its fall—between wax, fresh, bloomy, rosy, and wax, faded, 
yellow, and with all the bloom rubbed off. But whether young or 
old, she is always of the same spiritual type ; virginal, untroubled 
by dreams, untouched by the senses in any direction, with a few, 
very few affections, and these with a strange want of personality 
in their character,—quite as satisfying if the objects thereof are 
separated from her for years as if they are next door; a woman 
whom the love of man never warmed, the caress of a child never 
thrilled ; the modern vestal, the Protestant nun; in the world but 
not of it; passionless and pure ;—but a statue, not a woman. 

Round these five original types of the manly old maid, the 
coquettish, the spiteful, the maternal, and the virginal, may be 
gathered the many varieties to be found in society. Sometimes 
borrowing from either side, we come upon strangely composite 
characters; but a little study will classify them fairly enough; 
and we must always give weight to social position and the tradi- 
tions which accompany it. For instance, the naturally maternal 
woman of a certain position is scarcely able to fulfil her instincts 
so actively, so completely, as if she belonged to a lower sphere 
where hands are wanted because help is costly. Rich and well- 
born, we should see her more as the sweet sympathizer than the 
active helper, the recipient of confidence rather than the bearer 
of burdens. But the core of the nature would be the same; the 
manifestations only differing by reason of circumstance. And in 
like manner, the naturally manly woman, if of high degree, would 
be kept by the traditions of her order from the extremes into which 
one of lower place might allow herself torun. Instead of shooting 
and the like, she would perhaps administer her estate with as much 
capacity for business as a man, and without the intervention of any 
agent superior toa bailiff; and, in place of declaiming against the 
disabilities of women on a platform, content herself with after-dinner 
speeches to her tenantry full of sound good sense and the absence 
of gush. Nevertheless the thing would be the same, and lovely or 
unlovely by its internal worth rather than by its external action. 
In any case however, we have such beautiful types of old maids 
as make us forgive the disagreeable and unwomanly ; and when we 
have two things to look at, is it not the wisest plan to shut our 
eyes to the unpleasing, and to see only the more desirable ? 
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BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Have I not dreamed of you all night long, 
Love, my love? 

Shall I not tell my dream in a song, 
Oh my love? 


Have I not worshipped you six long years, 
Queen, my queen ? 

Have I not given you bounteous tears, 
Oh my queen ? 


Have I not said when the spring was here— 
‘ Sweet, my sweet, 
More than the pride and flower of the year, 
Oh my sweet’ ? 


Have I not said in the dawning gray, 
‘ Heart, my heart, 
I shall see my lady ere close of day, 
Oh my heart’? 


Have I not said in the silent night, 
‘ Dove, my dove, 

So soft of voice and rapid of flight, 
Oh my dove’? 


Have I not said in the summer hours, 
‘ Rose, my rose, 
Greatly exalted above all flowers, 
Oh my rose’ ? 


Have I not said in my great despair, 
‘ Soul, my soul, 
Love is a grievous burden to bear, 
Oh my soul’? 
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Have [ not turned to the sea and said, 
‘ Life, my life, 
If she be not mine, be thou my bed, 
Oh my life’? 


Have I not dreamed of your eyes and cried, 
‘ Light, my light, 
Lead me where love may be satisfied, 
Oh my light’? 


Have I not trodden a weary road, 
Saint, my saint ? 
And where at last shall be my abode, | 


Oh my saint ? 

Sometimes I say in an hour supreme, i 

‘ Bride, my bride, 

I shall hold you fast and not in a dream, 4 
Oh my bride!’ 











Arotching a Snake. 


BY STEPHEN J. MAC KENNA, 


CHapter IV. 


CAVIARE AND CONFESSION. 


¢ TWELVE o'clock, sir—it’s twelve, Captain Murdell—twelve o'clock, 
sir!’ fell on my ear the morning after the horrid orgy recorded 
above, and I awoke with a parched mouth and a splitting brain 
to find my servant Jackson by my bedside, with a welcome cup 
of tea that I clutched and drained ere I could speak a word. 
With a great effort I rose and plunged into my bath, splashing 
about and pouring the ice-cold water on my burning head until 
some temporary relief was obtained, and I was enabled to complete 
my toilet. 

Breakfast! Ugh! the very thought almost made me sick; so, 
quite unable to endure the loathing for food, the sense of loss of 
self-respect, the utter languor and disgust the debauch had entailed, 
I hurried out of my lodgings to seek in the pleasant shades of the 
Park some relief from my misery and some alleviation of the dread- 
ful confusion of thought which was reigning supreme in my whirl- 
ing brain. 

The occurrences of the last night up to the time the punch was 
introduced were clear enough, but from that event out, memory 
was almost a chaos. Presently the refreshing south-western breeze 
brought me round a little; and, as I became more myself and 
gradually recovered my mental calmness, thoughts took a more 
tangible shape, and I was able to view my conduct during the 
card party and put together in something like order the recollec- 
tions mistily floating through my mind. What did I say and do? 
Did I, or did any one, mention Miss Kenton’s name or her brother’s ? 
Could I have been so mad as to introduce the topic? Young 
Tysdall had been in a fearful temper—that I remembered well ; and 
his face glowering with passion, the eyes standing out of his head 
with scarce suppressed rage, seemed even now glaring at me. Had 
Thinted at his approaching marriage, or even made fun of it? I 
knew that men, when excited by wine, will do and say things the 
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exact contrary of what they wish and think when they are sober, and 
I shuddered lest I should have so committed myself as to seriously 

injure the future prospects of Louise Kenton. This uncertainty be- 

came at length so intolerable that I determined to set it at rest by 

going at once to Danvers’s lodgings, and satisfying myself that my 

horrid suspicions were either true or perfectly unfounded. 

‘Captain Danvers, sir? Yes, sir. Will you walk up?’ and, 
ascending the stairs with a trembling heart, I was ushered into his 
dressing-room. 

‘Ha, Murdell, my boy! Come to look after your coin, eh? 
Well I hardly expected you so early after last night’s work ;’ and 
Danvers shook me warmly by the hand, as he half smiled while 
looking me through and through, as though to fathom my every 
thought. 

I felt. myself blushing all over like a school-girl, as I muttered 
something about apologising for my conduct last night: * but— 
but really F 

‘ But really, like all of us, you were a little overéome by that 
Roman-Punch: hang that fellow Bender, he made it as strong 
as old Nick. ’Jove though, you look as fresh as paint after it all, 
and-you certainly were “cut.” ’ 

‘I am thoroughly ashamed; and made such a fool of myself 
that I fear I did or said something to annoy Tysdall.’ 

*Ah! then I suppose you don’t well remember what occurred ?’ 
he eagerly questioned. 

‘No, I do not.’ 

Danvers looked greatly relieved, and laughingly asked if I 
knew what I had won or lost ? 

‘No; to tell you the truth, I was so horribly nervous this 
morning, that I did not think of it, but—’ and I looked in my 
purse—‘ I suppose I must have dropped about ten pounds or so.’ 

‘Not a bit of it! The “sweet little cherub that sits up aloft” 
took better care of you than that. Look, here’s your money; I 
took it from you last night, lest you might get into trouble; ’ and 
he handed me a paper rouleau of twenty-five sovereigns. 

‘There, don’t say I haven’t acted like a father to you; that’s 
your share of the plunder.’ 

‘Ha! I had no idea I won anything at all. Who lost ?’ 

‘Who lost? Why, who always loses, and will always lose, if he 
plays so recklessly, but Tysdall ?’ 

‘How much? Was he heavily hit?’ 

Danvers slowly and warily, and watching me closely, answered: 
‘Yes; I think from what Mockridge said, Tysdall must have 
dropped—let me see, fifty and thirty makes eighty, and forty—he 
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must have lost between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty.’ 

rabies a hundred and a hundred and fifty !’ I echoed the 
words with astonishment, for their sound seemed strangely familiar 
tome, and a dim recollection of having heard them whispered 
across the table the previous night seemed to dawn across my 
mind. I suppose I must have shown some such thought in my 
face, for Danvers eyed me keenly for a moment, and then he began 
to chatter away as though he wished to drive my thoughts from 
the subject. 

‘Yes that was about the figure’ (‘the figure!’ I seemed also to 
dreamily remember this expression); ‘he would play on and on, 
wildly and madly, and you, Master Murdell,did your best to encourage 
him. That fellow Mockridge must have landed it all, for I lost 
exactly what you won. But there,’ he continued, as he put the 
finishing touch to an intricate cravat knot, ‘there, I am. done, 
equipped for conquest, and fairer than Solomon in all his glory. 
Now what do you say to breakfast ?’ 

‘Oh! Ican’t touch anything; that horrid stuff is boiling in my 
head still; I could not eat if I was to be paid for it.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, man! come down and try; Dll havea caviare 
toast made—eh, won’t that tempt you? Well stay, Pll manufacture 
a “doctor,” and if that don’t set you up, I'll eat my head. Just 
touch the bell, will you ?’ and the captain went on to titivate his 
front hair while he: whistled ‘ Batti, Batti, from the last night’s 
opera. 

‘Tenpenny, the materials for a “ doctor;” look sharp now.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ and the cunning-looking, lathy lad who had answered 
the bell disappeared on his errand. 

‘Curious name, Tenpenny,isn’tit? Igaveittohim. He was 
holding my horse one day for ten minutes, and on my tendering 
him sixpence he positively refused to take it, saying “ his charge” 
was always a penny a minute. I thought it a pity such talent 
should be wasted in the streets, and took him into my service. 
Sharp lad, and no mistake.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s all right!’ he continued, as the lad entered with a 
tray. ‘Now get breakfast, Tenpenny—caviare toast, strong tea, 
and that cold paté.’ : 

‘ Right, sir,’ and Tenpenny vanished. 

‘ Now for the “doctor.” Six drops of this tonic “ pick-me-up ”— 
and Danvers went on with the concoction, suiting the action to 
the word— half a glass of pale brandy ; now stir those well together, 
Murdell, while I neatly break this egg—that’s it—now reach me 
one of those forks ’— and he stirred and ‘ whipped’ the ingredients 
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until they frothed up in the large tumbler—‘ there, swallow that, 
my boy, and see if you aren’t better.’ 

I certainly did feel much better after the rather nauseous draught, 
and was able to join with some show of appetite in a very neatly 
served breakfast ; but I think the mental relief I experienced, now 
that I felt tolerably certain I had not offended Tysdall, had quite 
as much to do with my performance as had the ‘ doctor.’ 

Danvers chatted away incessantly, appearing, from the tone of 
his conversation, to begin to regard me as likely to act the part of 
‘pigeon,’ as well as young Tysdall. He disparaged the latter’s style 
of play, praised mine, wished he could play half as well, and abused 
Mockridge as a gambler who was making a fortune out of us all. 
* I am such a fool, you see,’ he went on. ‘If I stuck to the horses 
I should do pretty well ; but when I get with a lot of wild fellows 
like you I can’t resist. cards, and at them I am always deuced un- 
lucky. But, by Jove! Tysdall is howling for his revenge, and I 
suppose I must look for mine also—but I’d sooner waste my money 
at Newmarket.’ 

‘Ah! by the way, how do you stand for the “ First Spring” ?’ 

‘ First rate—I think we shall pull off a “ pot.”’ 

* We! who is your partner? Mockridge?’ 

He cast a sharp searching glance in my eyes before he an- 
swered : 

‘No; Tysdall. Did he not tell you ?’ 

* Of course, now I think of it, he did. Well, thank goodness I 
never had a taste for racing.’ 

‘Oh! it’s the pleasantest vice I know of, and a tolerably inno- 
cent one. Why don’t you join us on the twenty-second? Weshall 
have a jolly party, and half-a-crown to the guard will get us a 
compartment to ourselves, and you can give Tysdall and myself 
our revenge in the train. Eh?’ 

t« *I should like it amazingly,’ was my answer; ‘ but you fellows 
are too fast for me; I feel like a baby amongst you clever men whose 
brains are sharpened by constant exposure to the keen air of town.’ 

‘Ah, funny dog! But, setting chaff aside, willfyou come? It 
will be awfully jolly, and I’m sure Tysdall will be glad.’ 

‘ Well, I'll think about it, and let you know. Now I must be 
off, and really am very much obliged to you for your care of me last 
night and kindness this morning.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense !—all in the way of trade. That “doctor,” you 
see, has set you up.’ 

‘Thanks, it has really—but the knowledge that I did not 
quarrel with Tysdall (how I got that stupid idea in my head I 
can’t conceive) has done me more.’ 
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¢ Pooh! he was drunk, and in a rage with his badluck—I am sorry 
for him; he really ought not to go on that way—no fortune could 
stand it; but he won’t take my advice. Shall you see him to-day ?’ 

‘No, I have some business ; besides, I am ashamed to face any 
one after last night. Ill let you know if I can join you at New- 
market—and now good-bye.’ 

‘Ta, ta; come if you can, and,’ he laughingly added as he 
ushered me out, ‘ beware of Roman-Punch @& la Bender,’ 


CHAPTER V. 


DARENESS BRINGS LIGHT. 


A GLoRIoUS morning found us four ‘ reprobates,’ as no doubt the 
more moral portion of society would call us, in a comfortable first- 
class railway carriage, whirling away at a most exhilarating pace 
down to Newmarket Spring Meeting. 

Tysdall had got over his recent heavy losses, and was as cheer- 
ful as (what he considered) a first-rate book on the approaching 
races could make him, while the rest of us were in the highest 
possible spirits, chatting and laughing and chaffing as if losing 
was an utter impossibility. For myself, I had recovered my wonted 
equanimity, being, indeed, rather sanguine than otherwise that I 
was on the right track, and that my object would before long be 
attained. Danvers was boisterous; even the sullen Mockridge 
came out in quite a refreshing style, seeming to be as cheerful and 
lively as his grovelling nature would allow. 

A brilliant meeting commenced, and the first race sent my com- 
panions’ spirits up to the highest mark ; but after the second event 
things took a sudden turn, and I soon found out that the wonder- 
ful winning book that Tysdall had made in part conjunction with 
Danvers was unfortunately based—as such things are apt to be—on 
erroneous calculations; and as event after event was run off, their 
discomfiture became complete, until it was announced that the 
whole compilation was a failure, and they stood to lose, or rather 
had lost, six hundred pounds, Tysdall’s share being four to Danvers’s 
two hundred pounds. As Tysdall spoke to me of this result while 
waiting for our train, I confess I was seriously alarmed. Again all 
my share in the matter rose bitterly before my mind, until I was 
quite confounded at my madness in thus encouraging the too wil- 
ling young fellow in courses that must end in his ruin if not speedily 
checked. 

Good heavens! what had I done, what was I doing, in thus for 
a mere idea—now it seemed no more—leading, nay, almost driving, 
my friend and Louise Kenton’s lover into a very vortex of gambling ? 
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And for what ? The mere chance of detecting a scoundrel cheating. 
I was in agonies of mental anguish and remorse, and as the train 
dashed townwards it probably bore no other man so utterly cast 
down and disgusted with himself. A sullen gloom settled over the 
whole party, not in the least lightened by the production of cham- 
pagne provided by Danvers or the subsequent pool of écarté on the 
same plan as we had previously played. As before, I won a little, 
and as usual Tysdall lost, but not very heavily, while I noticed 
that always after passing through the gloom of a tunnel the cards 
were invariably most favourable to either Danvers or Mockridge, 
or both. I was very cool—my dreary thoughts at least did me 
that service—and I scrutinised the cards with the eye of an eagle, 
in hopes of discovering some mark, some slight shade of difference ; 
anything that could account for the knowledge (I felt it must be 
so) these men had of their relative values. I suppose I must have 
shown something of restlessness or suspicion in my manner, as, 
shortly before arriving in London, Mockridge—who, by the way, 
seemed slightly tipsy—proposed to leave off on the plea of fatigue. 

An attack of my old enemy, liver complaint,.confined me to my 
lodgings for some time, but I heard from Tysdall, who occasionally 
visited me, that he still continued his écarté parties, always with 
the same result, Danvers and he losing, while Mockridge won, until 
I felt quite miserable, and feared that a prophecy of Stanley 
Kenton’s would probably come true, and the young fellow be con- 
firmed in these bad habits. After a long and thorough discussion 
one evening with Kenton, we determined to give my plan one 
further trial (with a novel feature that will later appear), and then, 
if unsuccessful, throw up the matter in despair. The ‘Chester Cup’ 
‘day was fixed upon for the final effort, and as it rapidly approached 
I tried my utmost to put all discouraging thoughts away from me, 
and to convince myself that we should hunt these scoundrels down 
and catch them in their own net. I had gently sounded Tysdall 
two or three times concerning his opinion of the play; but he was 
too much of a gentleman to suspect such a fascinating man as 
Danvers, and lived in a fool’s paradise that his ‘ill-luck’ was the 
cause of all his losses. 

A bright May-day found us in the quaint old feudal city, mere 
ciphers amongst the thousands of very good and bad ‘hats’ 
assembled to see the celebrated race for ‘the Cup.’ The event 
was closely contested, and the excitement tremendous, as the 
horses approached the goal in a rainbow cloud of varied colours. 
Only a few strides from the winning-post it seemed that there 
must be a ‘dead heat,’ the crowd being actually hushed into 
silence with intense excitement; then a long lean bay neck, 
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flecked with drifts of foam and surmounted by distended eye- 
balls glaring as in a death agony, shot with a supreme effort to 
the front, while a maddening yell from the assembled thousands 
proclaimed that a comparative ‘ outsider’ was the victor. Tysdall 
had won, and, as he turned and gripped my hand, he paled as 
though about to faint, while he gasped out: 

‘Thank God! I thought I must lose; I'll never bet again.’ 

Danvers came up with joy beaming in every line of his hand- 
some face to offer his congratulations; but, as he turned away to 
answer some remark of Mockridge’s, the whole expression changed 
and faded into a black, baffled, devilish look, revealing to me 
alone the hideous serpent-nature of the man who could thus in 
two consecutive moments so alter his countenance that no human 
being could tell which was its normal appearance. Mockridge 
was sullen and brutal, while Tysdall gradually became uproarious 

in his gladness, and, it must be confessed, from deep draughts of 
the strongest drinks,—insisting on standing a champagne lunch ; at 
which I suggested that we should all return to town by an early 
train, and thus avoid the mob. Soon after, I left the hotel to use 
my influence with the station-master—an old Indian sabreur 
friend who had turned his sword into a railway key—in procuring 
an empty compartment for our party, and making other arrange- 
ments for our journey, and was able to return with the welcome 
news that we could be accommodated and suffer no intrusion save 
from the unnoticeable presence of an invalid and his attendant, 
who dreaded getting into a carriage crowded with ‘roughs.’ I 
found Tysdall had (as indeed, I quite expected) been again walking 
very freely into both wine and brandy, and, without being tipsy, 
was in that happy drowsy state—the natural and immediate reac- 
tion from great excitement drowned in potent liquors—when a 
man will do anything that is suggested by a friend. 

The train, I told them, was not to start for three-quarters of an 
hour, so Danvers and Mockridge, hoping Tysdall would be better 
in time for our start, made some excuse about seeing an acquaint- 
ance, and went off, promising to meet us on the platform. Now 
was the critical time. Tysdall was lying on the sofa smoking a 
cigar. I let down the blinds to keep out the glaring western sun, 
poured out a glass of neat brandy for myself and a much larger 
one for my friend, took a.chair by the side of the sofa, and began 
to prose to him as slowly and sententiously as I could about the 
evils of gambling whether on the turf or at cards, and the inevit- 
able loss both of property and character that must follow such a 
course. He smoked and sipped, and sipped and smoked for awhile ; 
then he got weary of my dull low voice, promised quietly a full 
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and total amendment—he had really meant what he said on the 
race course about never betting again—and finally went off fast 
asleep. 

‘Well, is young Bacchus revived yet?’ asked Danvers, a 
moment or so before the train was to start. 

‘Oh, as right as the mail!’ I answered. ‘ He will be here 
in a second.’ 

‘ Now gents, take your seats for London! take your seats!’ 
shouted the porters all along the train. 

‘ Where the deuce can he be, Murdell?’ impetuously asked 
Mockridge, as we got into our compartment, in the far corner of 
which were already seated the two the station-master had forced 
on us. 

I got possession of the window and looked eagerly up and 
down the platform. 

* By Jove, he'll be late!’ I cried, as the engine gave a loud 
warning whistle and a slight jerk told that we were starting. 

* Confound it, it’s too bad of him!’ broke out Danvers, show- 
ing more of the open devil than I had known him ever do before. 

‘ Here you are, jump in, sir!’ and the station-master thrust 
into the carriage, now moving rapidly along the platform, a young 
man—but it was not Tysdall. Mockridge swore aloud, while 
Danvers contented himself with eagerly scanning the new comer. 
He was a snob, a wretched city snob, dressed in the most out- 
rageously loud style, smoking a vile cigar, flushed in the face, 
and apparently considerably disguised in drink. 

‘ Hullo!’ remarked this unpleasant intruder, as he half tumbled 
on to the seat between Danvers and Mockridge: ‘hullo, a swells’ 
carriage, by Jove! Well, it don’t matter—Company’s servant put 
me in—and if he didn’t I’ve lots to pay the odd dollars; thanks to 
old “ Tearaway ” pulling through, and here’s luck to him!’ and 
the misguided clerk pulled from his pocket a travelling flask of 
brandy, and with it a bundle of notes and some loose sovereigns 
that rolled about the floor in all directions. He grabbed them 
up eagerly, but not before we could all see that the notes were 
heavy ones and of the true Bank of England brand. 

_ © Have a suck, sir?’ he asked, offering the flask to Danvers, 
when he had collected his money and refreshed himself with a 
strong nip of the brandy. 

Danvers accepted the flask, and then passed it on to Mockridge 
and me, while he commenced a conversation with the objectionable 
moneyed owner. 

‘ Yes,’ answered the latter to an enquiry, ‘I’ve pulled off a 
deuced good thing; 500/. by Jove; and every penny paid on the 
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nail: d——d if I don’t cut the shop and stick to ’osses for a real, 
rattling, good living—been winning like old boots of late, and 
ain’t afraid to back my luck!’ 

‘ That’s what I like to see in a man,’ remarkec! Mockridge, 
encouragingly, and in evident hopes of having a ‘ pull’ out of the 
said backing; ‘that’s right—if a man is afraid to back himself 
when he is safe to win, he must be a fool.’ 

Just then the express rushed into a tunnel and all was darkness 
and rattle for some moments. 

‘Dash it all! what do the Company mean by not giving us a 
light ?’ queried the stranger, as we emerged once more into day- 
light. 

‘Ah! they seldom do on excursion days,’ answered Mockridge ; 
but the lamp-man at Chester could have told a very different tale. 

At Stafford the train stopped for a few moments to water the 
engine, and I seized the opportunity to jump out and procure a 
couple of bottles of champagne and a tumbler, as we were getting 
dull, and I declared my spirits falling about Tysdall whom we had 
left behind. 

‘Now, Danvers, we will drink your luck,’ I remarked, jumping 
into the train as it moved off. Danvers bore the remark beauti- 
fully, for of course, being partners with Tysdall, he was supposed 
to have won, though I had quite made up my mind that all the bets 
were made to lose, with men acting in concert with Mockridge 
and Danvers, who would necessarily come in for full share in the 
winnings, besides having his apparent losses made good. 

‘ Egad, that was a good thought of yours, Murdell,’ said Mock- 
ridge ; ‘my mouth is as dry as a lime-burner’s basket—never mind 
a cork-screw ; hand me one and I'll have his silver-neck off in a se- 
cond.’ He took one of the bottles, opened his pen-knife, and with 
the blade made a few upward chip chip strokes, when the whole 
top—wire, cord, silver paper, glass and all—shot up in the air with a 
sharp crack, and the pinky wine foamed into the tumbler held ready 
to receive it. 

‘Perhaps these gentlemen will join us?’ asked the city gent, as 
he tossed down half a tumblerful I offered him. The one who 
was muffled in furs and appeared to be the invalid, merely shook his 
head and relapsed into a semi-doze, while his attendant, with a puri- 
tanical air, stiffly remarked, ‘ Neither my master nor myself ever 
touch strong drinks !’ 

‘The more fools you then!’ muttered Mockridge, half under 
his breath as he drained the last of the bottle, and proceeded to 
open the other, to ensure a fair division. The gentleman from the 
city declared that champagne always disagreed with his inward 
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system, unless corrected by a warmer fluid, carrying the theory into 
practice by a hearty pull at the brandy bottle after every mouthful of 
champagne, the natural result being (if possible) increased ex- 
citement. He bragged and lied outrageously of his skill and luck 
at betting—at chicken-hazard—at rouge et nowr—and even at 
écarté (which he pronounced with an accent peculiar to himself 
and his like), and declared himself perfectly willing and able to 
play any one of the best ‘nobs’ at the clubs for all the said ‘nob’ 
might be worth, and in token of his solvency pulled from another 
pocket more notes and gold. At thisI noticed the great evil eyes 
which Mockridge fixed on the money, and then, questioningly, on 
Danvers. 

‘ Why should we not have a little game?’ I asked; ‘ it’s so stupid 
sitting doing nothing.’ 

‘Hallo, Murdell! you don’t actually mean to propose gamb- 
ling? Fie—a sedate chap like you!’ Danvers seemed to be 
recovering from the depression, or rather ill-humour, he had ex- 
hibited since Tysdall missed the train, and the rare smile lit up 
the handsome face, as he persuaded the drunken city cad to join 
us. We played on precisely the same terms as we did the night of 
my début at Tysdall’s, and with much the same results; our new 
acquaintance filling the part of our absent friend with equal ability 
for losing. He seemed a little sobered at the commencement 
of the game, but a few more glasses of wine set him off full 
swing, and he played as recklessly as Tysdall himself might have 
done. Still, there was no denying that luck was fearfully against 
him, and the cards that Danvers and Mockridge held were as- 
toundingly valuable to the holders. However, the city man played 
on bravely, never grumbling in his intoxication, except when some 
dark tunnel or other caused a cessation of the game—only for it to 
recommence with increased losses to both him and me. ll this 
time the invalid and his companion evinced no emotion save sullen 
contempt for our immoral proceedings—the sick man appearing to 
doze neatly the whole journey, while the other stared steadily out 
of the carriage-window, or amused himself with a missionary pub- 
lication. We flew through Rugby like a whirlwind, and still the 
game went on; Mockridge gloating visibly over the heavy sums he 
constantly won, and Danvers delicately praising our companion’s 
play, while deprecating the extraordinary run of luck that had set 
in against him. 

Three loud warning whistles announced our approach to the 
long tunnel at Watford, and our friend had barely time to finish a 
deal, when we rushed into the black jaws of the cutting. The last 
thing I saw was a slight half-turn on the part of the occupants of 
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the far corner seats, and the hiss of a stifled whisper fell on my ear 
as we were buried in darkness. I shut my eyes, as I always uncon- 
sciously do when thus flying through the bowels of earth. The 
first minute—the second—surely the third was nearly completed ? 
when a loud cry caused me to look up. We were in daylight 
again, the invalid’s attendant was standing over Danvers, while 
shouting in a commanding voice, ‘ Stop, gentlemen! one moment 
—there’s something wrong here!’ 

Danvers and Mockridge were deadly pale, and glared up in the 
interloper’s face like murderers. The city man sat perfectly sober 
and calm—his eye fixed on Mockridge, and ready for a deadly 
spring. 

‘D—n you! take that!’ and Danvers aimed a terrific blow at 
the detective standing over him—it was parried, and like a light- 
ning flash Danvers was knocked to the ground. The other police- 
man, our ‘city’ friend, flew at Mockridge’s throat, whose arms I 
pinioned from behind. He cursed furiously, and writhed and 
kicked at me like a wild beast. 

‘Murdell! are you mad?’ shrieked Danvers, half rising from 
the floor, his features all streaming with blood. 

‘No, he’s not—you lie still, will you? or I'll clap bracelets on 
the pair of ye. I’m Sergeant Williams, of Scotland Yard. Eh, 
Captain Danvers, you know the name, don’t you? Get up now, 
and I'll tell you all about it. You may let him go, Bill,’ he con- 
tinued to the moneyed gentleman from the city who had acted his 
part so well (we allowed Mockridge to be free), ‘he'll be quiet 
enough now.’ Danvers slowly raised himself and sat down—his 
face was deadly pale and the blood flowing down lent a ghastly 
horror to its fixed lines. 

The invalid had turned round on the first onset, and now sat 
calmly with his eyes bent to the ground—the mufilings all thrown 
aside—a wonderful brotherly likeness of Louise Kenton. 

‘ Well, Captain Danvers, commenced the detective, cheerfully, 
‘perhaps you’d like to know all about it, and you, Mr. Whats-yer- 
name—what is it now? it used to be Jack Coney when I knew 
you at—well, we'll let bygones be bygones. It’s this way, you 
see, Captain ; Captain Murdell here had an idea you were putting 
a plant on Mr. Tysdall, whom we took care to leave safe in 
Chester, so me and Bill here’—pointing with his thumb to the 
now thoroughly sober and sedate ‘ city snob ’—‘ was put on to you, 
and you see we have nailed the two of ye.’ 

‘In what?’ blurted out Mockridge, casting at me a glance of 
ferocious hate, poisonous to contemplate. 

‘Card-sharping. Be witness to this, Captain Murdell, if you 
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please ;’ and he ran his finger lightly down the broad stripes on 
the trowsers of both the swindlers, displaying a whole series of 
dexterously-concealed little pockets, each containing a well-sorted 
selection of winning cards. Danvers sat still and pale and made 
no sign. He seemed instinctively to know there was more beyond 
all this. 

* How, in the name of the dickens, did you find the “ pits ” out ?’ 
asked Mockridge. 

‘I didn’t, but Dr. Kenton there did—he’s only day-blind, you 
see.” 

‘Kenton! the devil!’ gasped out Danvers, actually shivering 
as he devoured with his eyes the man he thought long dead. 

‘No, not the devil; only Stanley Kenton, at your service ;’ in 
a calm, measured voice; ‘Stanley Kenton, the brother of Miss 
Louise Kenton who had the misfortune to cross your foul path, 
and whose life and happiness you did your best to mar and deface, 
like the imp of Satan you are—Stanley Kenton, whom you thought 
dead, you cowardly cur—Stanley Kenton, who, if you were worth 
good powder and lead, would shoot you, blind though he may be, 
as he would a mangy pariah dog! Stanley : 

‘Steady, steady, Dr. Kenton—allow me to deal with this party 
if you please, interrupted the detective, as Danvers cowered and 
shook, while large drops of perspiration broke out upon the ghastly, 
hard, blood-stained face. ‘ You see your game’s quite up, Dan- 
vers; I’ve had my eye on you this long time, and could lay hold of 
enough evidence nearly to get you a “lifer.” Well, we won't be 
hard on you this time, either—it would be a pity to lock up so fine 
a gentleman, and your talents will stand you a good service in 
America or Australia ’—Danvers seemed to revive a little, and 
Mockridge listened intently —‘ Australia I'd advise. The Yankees 
might be too ’cute for you; besides, they have an awkward habit 
connected with the tar and feather trade—yes, the Colonies is your 
best find, and perhaps P 

Stanley Kenton broke in impatiently : 

* Those letters—it’s the letters I want, and then you may go to 
the deuce your own way—have you those letters now, or not ?’ 

‘Ihave. D n them, I have! and may my ik 

‘Now then, no more of that—if you give up them letters I 
daresay neither Dr. Kenton, nor Captain Murdell, nor nobody will 
think it worth the bother of prosecuting you ;’ and the detective 
carefully and guardedly watched Danvers fumbling in his breast- 
pocket. 

‘There!’ hissed through his lips as he pulled out a large leather 
‘case, ‘there; and give them to that baby-faced idiot with my 
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blessing ;’ and a demonlike grin of impotent hate illuminated the 
white face as the pearly teeth seemed to gnash out the words. 
Kenton eagerly grasped the case, calling to me to count the 
number of letters, and see that they were really Miss Kenton’s. 

‘ And as for you,’ went on the detective, ‘ Mr. Jack Coney with 
an alias, I'll let you go this time P 

‘You'd better, by heavens! Id like to see you haul me up, 
when you have let that funking cur off for a bundle of woman’s 
letters !’ 

‘Oh, we won’t haul you up “ these races ;” but remember I’m 
pretty “ fly” to your line, and if you'll take a fool’s advice you'll 
make yourself scarce for awhile. And now, gentlemen, have you got 
what you want? We’re getting near Camden, and perhaps it will 
be well to let these pretty birds get out at the ticket platform.’ 

Just before the train drew up at the station, the detectives re- 
lieved the two wretched swindlers of exactly the amount they had 
won during the journey, and cautiously watched them, not taking 
their eyes off them until out of sight. 

The look of ineffable hate Danvers cast back at Kenton and 
myself, ere he passed into the gathering gloom of night, I shall 
never forget; nor shall I forget to my dying day the joyful, tearful 
glance accompanying the words with which Louise Kenton thanked 
me as I handed her the bundle of letters—while again the hot 
blood surged tumultuously over the lovely face. 

Tysdall was easily satisfied that he had been left at Chester by 
accident ; he never, to my knowledge, knew of the unhappy Dan- 
vers’ affair, and shortly afterwards his brief span of married 
happiness commenced. 
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Che Unknown Poetrp of Edgar Poe, 


BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Taz mental struggles which frequently beset the editor of a 
deceased writer’s unknown works in the present instance, fortu- 
nately, could not arise. The desire of making public the literary 
remains of one whose name and fame have become the world’s pro- 
perty does not, in this case, conflict with that duty to the dead 
which should restrain from publication posthumous writings calcu- 
lated to detract from their author’s reputation. Apart from the 
belief that a portion at least of the unknown poetry of Poe, now 
first brought to light, is as meritorious as some of the known pieces, 
there is the fact to rely on that it was printed for publication by its 
author,and only suppressed through circumstancesof a private nature 
—through private circumstances which can no longer affect any one. 
The 1845 edition of Poe’s poems was the last collection published 
during their author’s lifetime, and, although many of his early 
pieces were omitted from it, there does not appear to be any reason 
for supposing that he would have objected to the republication of 
the remainder, as long as they were circulated as they were written, 
and devoid of the ‘ improvements’ which some of his compositions 
were subjected to whilst going ‘ the rounds of the press.’ The ap- 
pearance, moreover, of the following verse will have the advantage 
of confuting one of those reckless charges made by a follower of 
Griswold, that it was ‘ mendacious’ of Poe to assert that he had 
printed the volume whence it is now extracted. 

This—Edgar Poe’s first book—was printed, although not pub- 
lished, in Boston, in 1827. It is entitled ‘ Tamerlane and other 
Poems,’ and contains only forty pages. The title-page is graced 
by a couplet from Cowper— 

Young heads are giddy and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 


From the Preface to the little volume thus modestly heralded, 
is learned that its contents were chiefly written in the years 1821-2, 
when the author had not completed his fourteenth year. ‘They 
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were not, of coursé,’ he remarks, ‘intended for publication, and 
why they are now published concerns no one but himself” He 
deems that ‘the smaller pieces, perhaps, savour too much of 
egotism ; but they were written,’ he adds, ‘by one too young to 
have any knowledge of the world but from his own breast.’ ‘In 
“Tamerlane,” ’ the boy-poet tells us, ‘ he has endeavoured to expose 
the folly of even risking the best feelings of the heart at the shrine 
of Ambition. He is conscious that in this there are many faults 
[besides that of the general character of the poem], which he 
flatters himself he could, with little trouble, have corrected, but, 
unlike many of his predecessors, has been too fond of his early pro- 
ductions to amend them in his old age.’ In conclusion, ‘ he will not 
say that he is indifferent as to the success of these poems—it might 
stimulate him to other attempts—but he can safely assert that 
failure will not at all influence him in a resolution already adopted. 
This is challenging criticism,’ he confesses; but adds, ‘let it be so. 
Nos hee novimus esse nihil’—an assertion, it may be remarked, he 
lived to prove the falsity of. 

Besides ‘Tamerlane,’ which occupies seventeen pages of this 
booklet, there are nine ‘ Fugitive Pieces’: three of these are re- 
printed, nearly verbatvm, in the current collections, and another, 
in a somewhat altered style, reappeared in the rare edition of 

' 1829. As even the revised copy of this poem is almost unknown 
to general readers, the original version of it is given here, to- 
gether with the remaining five pieces, which will be quite new 
to the world, the little volume containing them having hitherto 
escaped the most diligent search of bibliographists and admirers 
of Poe. At that period of his life in which these poems were 
written, their youthful author was strongly influenced by Byronism, 
and ‘Tamerlane,’ as, indeed, Hannay pointed out, shows traces of 
it. This influence is even more marked in the little book before 
us than in the 1829 volume, of which all the later editions, save 
that of 1831, are reprints. This unknown original is, indeed, very 
different in many respects from the later ‘ Tamerlane,’ into which 
several new passages have been interpolated, and from which many 
other passages have been omitted. The variations between the 
two copies are so numerous and so lengthy that little less than the 
entire republication of the first draft would suffice to show them 
all, and as that is, of course, out of the question here, we purpose to 
cite only the most interesting of the omissions. Different in struc- 
ture, and explaining some things which, in later copies, are left to 
the imagination, the ‘Tamerlane’ of 1827, is, however, in many 
parts quite equal to the present poem. Eleven explanatory notes, 
suppressed in all subsequent editions, are given to the chief poem, 
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but only the first and fifth of them call for notice. In the first 
note, Poe says that very little is really known of Tamerlane’s his- 
tory, ‘and with that little I have taken the full liberty of a poet... 
How I shall account for giving him “a friar” as a death-bed con- 
fessor, I cannot exactly determine. He wanted some one to listen 
to his tale—and why not a friar? It does not pass the bounds of 
possibility—quite sufficient for my purpose—and I have, at least, 
good authority on my side for such innovation.’ 

Details of the slight plot of this poem are almost needless, 
Tamerlane, lord of half the known world, is on his death-bed. 
Before his troubled spirit can pass away he longs to disburden his 
mind of its weight of woe, and, accordingly, sends for a friar, and 
confesses to him the story of his life. Now, when the world is at 
his feet, he forgets all his projects of empire and visions of glory, 
and has but for 

‘ Memory’s eye 
One object—and but one ’— 


the ideal of his bygone boyhood : 


‘Tis not to thee that I should name— 
Thou can’st not, would’st not dare to think 
The magic empire of a flame 

Which ev’n upon this perilous brink 

Hath fixed my soul, though unforgiven 

By what it lost for passion—Heaven ! 

I loved. 


‘I loved her as an angel might 
With ray of the all living light 
Which blazes upon Edis’ shrine. 
It is not surely sin to name, 
With such as mine—that mystic flame—- 
I had no being but in thee! 
The world with all its train of bright 
And happy beauty [for to me 
All was an undefined delight], 
The world—its joys—its share of pain, 
Which I felt not, its bodied forms 
Of varied being, which contain 
The bodiless spirits of the storms, 
The sunshine and the calm—the ideal 
And fleeting vanities of dreams, 
Fearfully beautiful! The real 
Nothings of mid-day waking life— 
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Of an enchanted life, which seems, 
Now as I look back, the strife 
Of some ill demon, with a power 
Which left me in an evil hour, 
All that I felt, or saw, or thought, 
Crowding, confused became 
[ With thine unearthly beauty fraught] 
Thou—and the nothing of a name. ° 
The passionate spirit which hath known, 
And deeply felt the silent tone 
Of its own self-supremacy— 
[I speak thus openly to thee, 
*T were folly now to veil a thought 
With which this aching breast is fraught] 
The soul which feels its innate right— 
The mystic empire and high power 
Given by the energetic might 
Of Genius at its natal hour ; 
Which knows [believe me at this time, 
When falsehood were a ten-fold crime, 
There is a power in the high spirit 
To know the fate it will inherit], 
The soul, which knows such power, will still 
Find Pride the ruler of its will. 
Yes! I was proud—and ye who know 
The magic of that meaning word, 
So oft perverted, will bestow 
Your scorn, perhaps, when ye have heard 
That the proud spirit had been broken, 
The proud heart burst in agony 
At one upbraiding word or token 
Of her, that heart’s idolatry.— 
I was ambitious. 

In her eyes 
I read [perhaps too carelessly | 
A mingled feeling with my own ; 
The flush on her bright cheek, to me, 
Seemed to become a queenly throne. 


Then—in that hour—a thought came o’er 
My mind, it had not known before ; 

To leave her while we both were young— 
To follow my high fate among 

The strife of nations, and redeem 
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The idle words, which, as a dream 

Now sounded to her heedless ear— 

I held no doubt—I knew no fear 

Of peril in my wild career ; 

To gain an empire, and throw down— 
As nuptial dowry—a queen’s crown. 
The only feeling which possest, 

With her own image, my fond breast— 
Who, that had known the secret thought 
Of a young peasant’s bosom then, 

Had deemed him, in compassion, aught 
But one whom phantasy had led 
Astray from reason. Among men 
Ambition is chained down—nor fed 

[ As in the desert, where the grand, 
The wild, the beautiful conspire 

With their own breath to fan its fire] 
With thoughts such feeling can command ; 
Unchecked by sarcasm and scorn 

Of those, who hardly will conceive 
That any should become “ great,” born 
In their own sphere—will not believe 
That they shall stoop in life to one 
Whom daily they are wont to see 
Familiarly—whom Fortune’s sun 

Hath ne’er shone dazzlingly upon, 
Lowly—and of their own degree.’ 


The idea which Poe here enunciates in verse, of those 


‘ who hardly will conceive 
That any should become “ great,” born 
In their own sphere,’ 


he explains still further in a very characteristic note; it is too 
idiosyncratic of its author to be ignored. He remarks that ‘ it is 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to make the generality of man- 
kind believe that one, with whom they are upon terms of intimacy, 
shall be called in the world a “ great man.” The reason is evident. 
There are few great men. Their actions are constantly viewed by 
the mass of people through the medium of distance. The promi- 
nent parts of their character are alone noted ; and those properties 
which are minute and common to every one, not being observed, 
seem to have no connection with a great character. Who ever 
read the private memorials, correspondence, &c., which have become 
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so common in our time,’ demands the astute lad, ‘ without wonder- 
ing that “great men” should act and think “so abominably ” ?’ 
Returning to ‘ Tamerlane,’ the suppressed edition continues : 


‘I pictured to my fancy’s eye 
Her silent deep astonishment, 
When, a few fleeting years gone by 
[For short the time my high hope lent 
_ To its most desperate intent], 
She might recall in him whom Fame 
Had gilded with a conqueror’s name 
[ With glory—such as might inspire, 
Perforce, a passing thought of one 
Whom she had deemed in his own fire 
Withered and blasted; who had gone 
A traitor, violate of the truth 
So plighted in his early youth], 
Her own Alexis, who should plight 
The love he plighted then—again, 
And raise his infancy’s delight 
The bride and queen of Tamerlane. 


‘One noon of a bright summer’s day 
I passed from out the matted bower 
Where in a deep still slumber lay 
My Ada. In that peaceful hour, 
A silent gaze was my farewell. 
I had no other solace—then 
T’awake her, and a falsehood tell 
Of a feigned journey, were again 
To trust the weakness of my heart 
To her soft thrilling voice. To part 
Thus, haply, while in sleep she dreamed 
Of long delight, nor yet had deemed, 
Awake, that I had held a thought 
Of parting, were with madness fraught ; 
I knew not woman’s heart, alas! 
Though loved, and loving—let it pass. 
I went from out the matted bower, 
And hurried madly on my way: 
And felt, with ev’ry flying hour 
That bore me from my home, more gay ; 
There is of earth an agony 
Which, ideal, still may be 
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The worst ill of mortality. 

Tis bliss, in its own reality, 

Too real, to his breast who lives 

Not vithin himself, but gives 

A portion of his willing soul 

To God, and to the great whole— 

To him, whose loving spirit will dwell 
With Nature, in her wild paths ; tell 
Of her wondrous ways and telling, bless 
Her overpowering loveliness ! 

A more than agony to him 

Whose failing sight will grow dim 
With its own living gaze upon 

That loveliness around: the sun-- - 
The blue sky—the misty light 

Of the pale cloud therein, whose hue 
Is grace to its heavenly bed of blue ; 
Dim! though looking on all bright! 

O God! when thoughts that may not pass 
Will burst upon him, and, alas! 

For the flight on earth to Fancy given 
There are no words—unless of Heaven. 


When Fortune marked me for her own, 
And my proud heart had reached a throne 
[It boots me not, good friar, to tell 

A tale the world but knows too well, 
How by what hidden deeds of might 

I clambered to the tottering height |, 

I still was young; and well I ween 

My spirit what it e’er had been. 

My eyes were still on pomp and power, 
My wildered heart was far away, 

In valleys of the wild Taglay, 

In mine own Ada’s matted bower. 

I dwelt not long in Samarcand 

Ere, in a peasant’s lowly guise, 

I sought my long abandoned land : 

In sunset did its mountains rise 

In dusky grandeur to my eyes. ; 
I reached my home—my home no more--- 
For all was flown that made it so— 

I passed from out its mossy door 

In vacant idleness of woe. 
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There met me on its threshold stone 

A mountain hunter I had known 

In childhood, but he knew me not. 
Something he spoke of the old cot : 

It had seen better days, he said ; 

There rose a fountain once, and there 
Full many a fair flower raised its head : 
But she who reared them was long dead, 
And in such follies had no part. 

What was there left me now ? despair— 
A kingdom for a broken heart.’ 


The ‘ Fugitive Pieces ’ which follow ‘ Tamerlane’ call for little 
comment. They are all more or less strongly tinged with the 
same cast of thought which from first to last distinguished their 
author. The verses entitled ‘ Evening Star,’ and the lines begin- 
ning ‘The happiest day,’ are perhaps too indicative of the influence 
of the boy’s contemporaries, and too crude to be of any remarkable 
value; but the attention of Poe’s admirers may be confidently 
claimed for the other four as not only illustrative of his mental 
history, but as poems of real worth. These are ‘they: 


DREAMS. 


Oh! that my young life were a lasting dream ! 

My spirit not awakening till the beam 

Of an eternity should bring the morrow. 

Yes! though that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 
’Twere better than the cold reality 

Of waking life, to him whose heart must be, 

And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 

A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 

But should it be—that dream et<rnally 
Continuing—as dreams have been to me 

In my young boyhood—should it thus be given, 
’Twere folly still to hope for higher heaven. 

For I have revelled, when-the sun was bright 

I the summer sky, in dreams of living light 

And loveliness—have left my very heart 

In climes of mine imagining apart 

From mine own home, with beings that have been 
Of mine own thought—what more could I have seen ? 
"Twas once—and only once—and the wild hour 

From my remembrance shall not pass—some power 
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Or spell had bound me—’twas the chilly wind 
Came o’er me in the night, and left behind 

Its image on my spirit; or the moon 

Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 

Too coldly, or the stars; however it was, ; 
That dream was as that night wind—let it pass. 
I have been happy, though in a dream. 

I have been happy, and I love the theme: 
Dreams! in their vivid colouring of life 

As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 

Of semblance with reality, which brings 

To the delirious eye more lovely things 

Of Paradise and Love—and all our own !— 

Than young Hope in his sunniest days hath known. 


VISIT OF THE DEAD. 


Thy soul shall find itself alone— 

Alone of all on earth—unknown 

The cause ; but none are near to pry 
Into thine hour of secresy. 

Be silent in that solitude, 

Which is not loneliness—for then 

The spirits of the dead, who stood 

In life before thee, are again 

In death around thee, and their will 
Shall then o’ershadow thee—be still : 
For the night, though clear, shall frown ; 
And the stars shall not look down 
From their thrones in the dark heaven 
With light like Hope to mortals given ; 
But their red orbs, without beam, , 
To thy withering heart shall seem 

As a burning, and a fever 

Which would cling to thee for ever. 
But ’twill leave thee, as each star 

In the morning light afar 

Will fly thee—and vanish : 

But its thought thou can’st not banish 
The breath of God will be still ; 

And the mist upon the hill 

By that summer breeze unbroken 

Shall charm thee—as a token, 

And a, symbol which shall be 

Secresy in thee. 
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EVENING STAR. 


’T was noontide of summer, 
And mid-time of night ; 
And stars, in their orbits, 
Shone pale, through the light 
Of the brighter, pale moon. 
*Mid planets her slaves, 
Herself in the heavens, 
Her beam on the waves. 
I gazed awhile 
On her cold smile; 
Too cold—too cold for me— 
There passed, as a shroud, 
A fleecy cloud, 
And I turned away to thee, 
Proud Evening Star, 
In thy glory afar, 
And dearer thy beam shall be; 
For joy to my heart 
Is the proud part 


Thou bearest in Heaven at night, 
And more I admire 
Thy distant fire, 

Than that colder, lowly light. 


IMITATION. 


A dark unfathomed tide 

Of interminable pride— 

A mystery and a dream 

Should my early life secm ; 

I say that dream was fraught 
With a wild and waking thought 
Of beings that have been, 
Which my spirit hath not seen, 
Had I let them pass me by, 
With a dreaming eye! 

Let none of earth inherit 

That vision on my spirit ; 
Those thoughts I would control, 
As a spell upon his soul : 

For that bright hope at last 
And that light time have past, 
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And my worldly rest hath gone 
With a sigh as it passed on: 

I care not though it perish 

With a thought I then did cherish. 


How often we forget all time, when lone 
Admiring Nature’s universal throne ; 
Her woods—her wilds—her mountains—the intense 
Reply of HERs to OUR intelligence ! 


1. 


In youth I have known one with whom the earth 
In secret communing held—as he with it, 

In daylight, and in beauty, from his birth : 

Whose fervid, flickering torch of life was lit 

From the sun and stars, whence he had drawn forth 
A passionate light such for his spirit was fit ; 

And yet that spirit knew—not in the hour 

Of its own fervour—what had o’er it power. 


2. 


Perhaps it may be that my mind is wrought 
To a fever by the moonbeam that hangs o’er, 


But I will half believe that wild light fraught 
With more of sov’reignty than ancient lore 

Hath ever told—or is it of a thought 

The unembodied essence, and no more, 

That with a quickening spell doth o’er us pass 
As dew of the night-time o’er the summer grass ? 


3. 
Doth o’er us pass, when, as th’ expanding eye 
To the loved object—so the tear to the lid 
Will start, which lately slept in apathy ? 
And yet it need not be—(that object) hid 
From us in life—but common—which doth lie 
Each hour before us—but then only bid 
With a strange sound, as of a harp-string broken 
T’ awake us—’tis a symbol and a token 


4, 
Of what in other worlds shall be—and given 
In beauty by our God, to those alone 
Who otherwise would fall from life and Heaven 
Drawn by their heart’s passion, and that tone, 
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That high tone of the spirit which hath striven 
Though not with Faith—with godliness—whose throne 
With desperate energy *t hath beaten down ; 

Wearing its own deep feeling as a crown. 


The happiest day—the happiest hour 

My seared and blighted heart hath known, 
The highest hope of pride and power, 

I feel hath flown. 


Of power! said I? yes! such I ween; 
But they have vanished long, alas! 

The visions of my youth have been— 
But let them pass. 


And, pride, what have I now with thee? 
Another brow may ev’n inherit 

The venom thou hast poured on me— 
Be still, my spirit. 


The happiest day—the happiest hour 


Mine eyes shall see—have even seen, 
The brightest glance of pride and power 
I feel—have been : 


But were that hope of pride and power 
Now offered, with the pain 

Evn then I felt—that brightest hour 
I would not live again: 


For on its wing was dark alloy, 
And as it fluttered, fell 

An essence, powerful to destroy 
A soul that knew it well. 
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OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 7 


Boox I.—Cuaprer I. 


Towarps the close of last July, when the London season was fast 
dying of the dust, Otho Laurence had invited to his cool villa by 
the sea what the ‘ Morning Post’ called ‘a select circle of friends,’ 
This singular retreat was the work of a very singular man, Otho 
Laurence’s uncle, who had spent upon it a large fortune, and had 
designed it as far as possible to embody his own tastes and charac- 
ter. He was-a member of a Tory family of some note, and had 
relations in both Houses of Parliament; but he was himself possessed 
of a deep, though quiet antipathy to the two things generally most 
cherished by those of his time and order, the ideas of Christianity 
and Feudalism ; and he studiously kept himself clear of all public 
life. Next to a bishop, the thing he most disliked was a courtier; 
next to a courtier, a fox-hunting country gentleman. All his 
sympathies were classical or rather late classical. His great wish 
was that he had been born a Roman noble in the days of Augustus 
or of the Antonines—he was not quite certain which of these 
periods to prefer, but he rather inclined to the latter, when he 
died. But nothing in his life, perhaps, was so characteristic of 
him as his leaving of it. During his last hours he was soothed by 
a pretty and somewhat educated housemaid, whom he called 
Phyllis, and whom he made sit by his bedside, and read aloud to 
him Gibbon’s two Chapters on Christianity. Phyllis had just 
come to the celebrated excerpt from Tertullian, in which that 
Father contemplates the future torments of the unbelievers, when 
the parish clergyman arrived to offer his services. ‘ How shall I 
admire ’—these were the words that, read in a low sweet tone, first 
greeted his ears when he was shown softly into the sick chamber— 
‘how shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, when I 
behold so many proud monarchs, so many fancied gods, groaning 
in the lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates who perse- 
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cuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in a fiercer fire than ever 
they kindled against the Christians!’ The clergyman was at first 
much reassured at hearing words so edifying ; but when he turned 
to old Mr. Laurence, he was dismayed to see on his pale face, no 
signs of awe, but only a faint smile, full of sarcastic humour. He 
therefore glanced at the book that was lying on the girl’s lap, 
and discovered to his horror the work of the infidel historian. 
He was at first struck dumb ; but, soon recovering himself, began 
to say something suitable at once to his own profession and to the 
sick man’s needs. Mr. Laurence answered him with the greatest 
courtesy, but with many thanks declined any assistance from him ; 
saying wistfully that he knew he had not long to live, and that his 
one wish was that he could open his veins in a bath, and so fade 
gently into death; ‘and then,’ he added, ‘my soul, if I have one, 
might perhaps be with Petronius, and with Seneca. And yet sleep 
would, I think, be better than even their company.’ The poor 
clergyman bade a hasty adieu, and Phyllis resumed her reading. 
Mr. Laurence listened to every word: the smile returned to his 
lips that had for a moment left them, and was still upon them 
when, half-an-hour afterwards, he died, so quietly that Phyllis did 
not perceive it, but continued her reading for some time to ears 
that could hear nothing. All his property he left to his nephew 
Otho, including his splendid villa, which was, as it was meant to 
be, a type of its builder. It was a house of pillars, porticoes, and 
statues, designed ambitiously in what was meant to be a classical 
style ; and though its splendours might not be all, perhaps, in the 
best taste, nor even of the most strictly Roman pattern, there was 
yet an air about its somewhat meretricious stateliness by which 
the days of the Roman Empire were at once suggested to one. It 
‘was just the place, indeed, that would have enraptured Statius ; 
and in its cool rooms and green gardens, Vopiscus might have 
passed peacefully his 
Pierian days, and slumbers sweet with song.! 


1 The present writer has so little skill in describing fine houses, that he would 
have been here completely at a loss, had not a fashionable lady novelist who knew 
- the one in question—having been in fact the daughter of the housekeeper there— 
come to his assistance, and dictated the following description to him; which, owing 
to a slight difference in the style, he has been unable to incorporate into the text. 
‘There above the sea, and overlooking it, with the everlasting sea-breeze in its Parian 
porticoes, stood the villa, of which a Roman noble might have been proud—in which 
a Lucullus might have feasted, or a Clodius wreathed the brows of Aspasia with rose- 
petals. Laurence’s Folly the simple country folk termed it ; and folly perhaps it was, 
but a splendid folly, and one of which none but a patrician, whose blood beat blue 
from the heart to the taper finger-tips, could have been ever guilty. Its lofty pillared 
halls with their tesselated floors—work of cunning artists from over sea—struck 
dumb with awed amazement such of the favoured country squires as had occasional 
access to them, with their buxom wives decked in their best apparel, and their 
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Otho Laurence inherited with his uncle’s house something of 
the tastes and feelings of which it was the embodiment. He was 
a graceful scholar, a connoisseur in ancient art, and he was an 
epicurean by training and by temper. But he had been open to 
other influences also. He had at one time of his life experienced 
religion, and the account he was given of his uncle’s death-bed 
plunged him in the deepest melancholy. In this way his view of 
things was widened, and his whole nature penetrated with a sub- 
dued but deep anxiety. He thought and read much upon many 
subjects; he dabbled in many kinds of accomplishments. His 
moods varied from cynical to sentimental, his philosophies from 
positive to mystical. At twenty-four he felt that he ought to 
have a mission in life, but he could find none that would suit 
him. He had considerable natural powers, and was in many ways 
a remarkable man; but, unhappily, one of those who are remarkable 
because they do not become famous, not because they do. He 
was one of those of whom it is said till they are thirty, that they 
will do something; till they are thirty-five, that they might do 
something if they chose; and after that, that they might have 
done anything if they had chosen. Laurence was as yet only 
three years gone in the second stage, but such of his friends as 
were ambitious for him feared that three years more would find 
him landed in the third. He, too, was beginning to share this 
fear; and, not being humble enough to despair of himself, was by 
this time taking to despair of his century. He was thus hardly a 


daughters arrayed in the flimsy fashion of the neighbouring town. Rare exotics 
glowing in marble vases perfumed the air; exquisite frescoes on the wall caught the 
eye. Greek statues, in their mute immortal loveliness, rested calmly upon their 
granite plinths. In the libraries and drawing-rooms stood cabinets full of priceless 
antiquities, any one of which would have dowered an Earl’sdaughter. Jars and vases 
from China and Japan, Roman hand-mirrors, in which Faustina had perhaps surveyed 
her more than human loveliness, iridescent phials of glass, in which Locusta had 
perhaps stored her poisons, luxurious couches, some covered with purple velvet, some 
with crimson, inlaid tables, paintings, marbles, bronzes by immortal masters ’ The 
lady who had once helped to make an inventory of the chief valuables in the house, 
went on to repeat, in a more coloured form, as much of it as she recollected. She then 
proceeded: ‘Here, in this superb retirement, dwelt Otho Laurence, the celebrated 
epicurean of modern society—here seeking retirement from the caresses of the selectest 
circles in London, in a yet selecter circle of his own. All day long, through his 
gilded rooms, sounds of soft music stole; and dainty-footed Circassian girls, and 
stealthy Odalisques, looking like strayed houris from Paradise ” The author here 
interposed to tell her that Otho Laurence was not at all such a man as she described, 
nor in the least given to such company. She immediately, seeing one road barred, 
started off with fresh alacrity on another: ‘ Often on the broad terrace outside, during 
the long summer evenings, haughty and titled groups of the English Aristocracy 
watched the crimson after-glow die away over the long horizon. Here it was that 
Ivo de Grantmesnil, a scion of one of the proudest English houses, which had thrice 
refused a peerage that had been laid at its feet-——’ But our friend had autumatically 
begun a novel, with which we are not concerned at this moment, 
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happy man ; but, like many unhappy men, he was capable of keen 
enjoyments. Chief amongst these was society in certain peculiar 
forms ; the favourite form being a party in his own house, such as 
that which he had now assembled there. From this one in parti- 
cular he looked forward to getting special pleasure; partly from 
the combination of the various guests, but chiefly because amongst 
these was to be his friend Robert Leslie, who had been living 
abroad, and whom he had not seen for two years. 

Laurence’s aunt, Lady Grace, helped to receive the guests. 
It was on a Saturday that they arrived, and they were to disperse 
again on Monday. Several carriages had been busy between the 
house and the station the whole afternoon. Robert Leslie 
appeared last of all, after the dressing-bell had done ringing. 
The others had gone upstairs; but he found Laurence in the 
library, sitting with his head on his hand, and a pile of menu 
cards on the desk before him. The two friends met, with much 
warmth, and then looked at each other a little, to see if either 
had changed. In appearance they were a contrast. Laurence 
had fair hair, bluish-grey eyes, and a smooth face, which but for a 
firm keen mouth and massive chin would have looked feminine. 
He was tall, with an elegant figure, and a carriage slightly 
languid. Leslie, on the other hand, was dark, with a worn face, 
and an expression, in repose, that was not unlike a sneer; but his 
smile was peculiarly soft, and when he laughed he laughed with 
his eyes, rather than with his mouth. 

‘ You told me you had been ill,’ said Laurence, having looked 
at Leslie for a moment, ‘and I am afraid you don’t seem quite 
well yet.’ 

‘You forget,’ said Leslie, ‘ that I was on the sea six hours ago; 
and, as you know, I am a wretched sailor. But the worst of human 
maladies are the most transient also—love that is half despairing, 
and sea-sickness that is quite so.’ 

‘I congratulate you, said Laurence, again examining his 
friend’s face, ‘on your true cynical manner. I often thought we 
might have masters in cynicism just as we have masters in sing- 
ing. Perhaps I shall be able to learn the art from you.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Leslie, ‘the theory is simple enough. Find out, 
by a little suffering, what are the things you hold most sacred, 
and most firmly believe in, and, whenever an occasion offers, deny 
your faith. A cynic is a kind of inverted confessor, perpetually 
making enemies for the sake of what he knows to be false.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said Laurence, ‘ but I don’t want theory. I know what 
is sacred quite as well as you, and, when I am beast enough to be 
quite out of tune with it, I have the good sense to call it a 
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phantom. But I don’t do this with sufficient energy. It is skill 
in cynical practice I want—a lesson in the pungent manner—the 
bitter tone ? 

‘Then please not to take your lessons from me,’ said Leslie, 
‘Imitation may be the sincerest flattery, but it is, of all, the most 
irritating: and a cynic, as you are good enough to call me, feels 
this especially. For a cynic is the one preacher, remember, that 
never wants to make converts. His aim is to outrage, not to con- 
vince: to create enemies, not to conquer them. The peculiar 
charm that his creed has for him, is his own peculiarity in holdingit. 
He is an acid that can only fizz with an alkali, and he therefore 
hates in others what he most admires in himself. So if you hear 
me say a bitter thing, please be good enough to brim over im- 
mediately with the milk of human kindness. If I say anything 
disrespectful about friendship, please be good enough to look 
hurt; and if I happen to say—what is the chief part of the 
eynic’s stock-in-trade—that no woman was ever sincere or faith- 
ful, I trust you have some lady amongst your visitors who will look 
at me with mournful eyes, and say to me, “ Ah, if you did but 
know! ”’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence, ‘ perhaps I have; but, talking of what 
people are to say, I have something here about which I want you 
to help me. You see these cards ; they are all double. Now that 
second half is for something quite new, and of my own invention. 
The cook has written his part already, so you need not look so 
alarmed; but he has only provided for the tongue as a tasting 
instrument; Iam going to provide for it as a talking one. In 
fact I am going to have a menw for the conversation, and to this 
I shall make every one strictly adhere. For it has always seemed 
absurdto me to be so careful about what we put into our mouths, and 
to leave chance to arrange what comes out of them; to be so parti- 
cular as to the order of what we eat, and to have no order at all 
in what we talk about. This is the case especially in parties 
like the present, where most of the people know each other only a 
little, and if left to themselves would never touch on the topics 
that would make them best acquainted, and best bring out their 
several personal flavours. That is what I like to see conversation 
doing. I ought to have written these menus before; but I have 
been busy all day, and, besides, I wanted you to help me. I was 
just beginning without you when you arrived, as I could wait no 
longer, but I have put down nothing yet: indeed I could not fix 
upon the first topic that is to correspond with the soup—the first 
vernal breath of discussion that is to open the buds of the shy 
and strange souls. So come, now—what shall we begin with? 
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What we want is something that any one can talk easily about, 
whether he knows anything of it or not—something, too, that may 
be treated in any way, either with laughter, feeling, or even a 
little touch of temper.’ 

‘Love,’ suggested Leslie. 

‘ That is too strong to begin with,’ said Laurence, ‘and too real. 
Besides, introduced in that way, it would be, I think, rather com- 
mon and vulgar. No—the only thing that suggested itself to me 
was religion.’ 

‘Nothing could be better in some ways,’ said Leslie; ‘but 
might not that, too, be rather strong meat for some? I appre- 
hend, like Bottom, that “the ladies might be afeard of the lion.” 
I should suggest rather the question, “ Are you High-church or 
Low-church?” There issomething in that which at once disarms 
reverence, and may also just titillate the interest, the temper, or 
the sense of humour. Quick,’ he said, taking one of the cards, 
‘and let us begin to write.’ 

‘ Stop,’ said Laurence; ‘not so fast, letme beg of you. Instead 
of religion, or anything connected with it, we will have “ What is 
the Aim of Life?” Is not this the thing of things to suit us? About 
what do we know less or talk more? There is a Sphinx in each of 
our souls that is always asking us this riddle; and when we are 
lazy or disappointed, we all of us lounge up to her, and make 
languid guesses. So about this we shall all of us have plenty to 
say, and can say it in any way we like, flippant, serious, or senti- 
mental. Think, too, how many avenues of thought and feeling it 
opens up! Evidently the Aim of Life is the thing to begin 
with.’ 

Leslie assented; and before many minutes they had made the 
menu complete. 

The ‘ Aim of Life’ was to be followed by ‘Town and Country,’ 
which was designed to introduce a discussion as to where the Aim 
of Life was to be best attained. After this, by an easy transition, 
came ‘Society ;’ next by way of entrées, ‘Art and Literature,’ 
‘Love and Money,’ ‘ Riches and Civilisation ;’ then ‘ The Present,’ 
as something solid and satisfying; and lastly, a light superfluity 
to dally with, brightly coloured and unsubstantial, with the entre- 
mets came ‘ The Future.’ 

‘ And who is here,’ said Leslie,as they were ending their labours, 
‘to enjoy this feast of reason ?’ 

‘I will tell you,’ said Laurence. ‘In the first place, there is 
Lady Ambrose, a woman of a very old but poor family, who has 
married a modern M.P. with more than a million of money. She 
is very particular about knowing the right people, and has lovely, 
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large grey eyes. Then there is Miss Merton, a Roman Catholic 
young lady, the daughter of old Sir Ascot Merton, the horse- 
racing evangelical. I knew her well five years ago, but had not 
seen her since her conversion, till to-day. Then we have Dr. Jen- 
kinson, the great Broad-church divine who thinks that Christianity 
is not dead, but changed by himself and his followers in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

‘I met Dr. Jenkinson,’ said Leslie, ‘just before I went abroad, 
ata great dinner given by Baron Isaacs, in honour of his horse 
having won the Derby. Well—and who else is there?’ 

‘Two celebrated members of the Royal Society,’ said Laurence ; 
“no less persons than——— But, good gracious! it is time we were 
upstairs dressing. Come along directly, and I will explain the other 
people to you before dinner.’ 


Cuapter II. 


Ir was half-past eight, and the party were fast assembling in the 
twilight drawing-room; Leslie was lounging in one of the windows, 
by a large stand of flowers and broad-leaved plants, and was 
studying the company with considerable interest. His first 
impression was of little more than of a number of men’s dark coats 
and white shirt-fronts, tables, couches, and gilded chairs, and the 
pleasant many-coloured glimmerings of feminine apparel. But 
before long he had observed more minutely. There were men who 
he instinctively felt were celebrities, discoursing to groups of young 
ladies ; there were ladies who he at once saw were attractive, being 
discoursed to by groups of men. He very soon detected Lady 
Ambrose, a fine handsome woman of about seven-and-twenty, with 
the large grey eyes of which Laurence had spoken, and a very 
clear complexion. Leslie was much prepossessed by her frank 
expression and manner, and by her charming voice, as she was 
talking with some animation toa tall distinguished-looking young 
man, whose fine features, keen earnest eyes, and thoughtful 
expression prepossessed him still more. Forming a third in this 
group, dropping in a word or two at intervals, he recognised the 
celebrated Dr. Jenkinson—-still full of vigour, though his hair was 
silver—the sharp and restless sparkle of whose eyes, strangely 
joined with the most benevolent of smiles, Leslie remembered to 
have noticed at Baron Isaacs’s festival. He had just identified Lady 
Ambrose and the Doctor, when Laurence came up to him in the 
window, and began to tell him who was who. 

‘ Dr. Jenkinson is the only one I know,’ said Leslie, ‘ and, natu- 
rally enough, he forgets me.’ 
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‘ Weil,’ said Laurence, ‘ that man by himself, turning over the 
books on the table—the man with the black whiskers, spectacles, 
and bushy eyebrows—is Mr. Storks of the Royal Society, who is 
great on the physical basis of life, and the imaginative basis of 
God. The man with long locks in the window, explaining a 
microscope in so eager a way to that dark-haired girl, is the great 
Professor Stockton—of the Royal Society also; and member and 
president of many Societies more. The girl—child, rather, I ought 
to call her—that he is talking to, is Lady Violet Gresham—my 
second cousin. You see my aunt, the old lady with grey curls, on 
the ottoman near the fire-place? Well—the supercilious-looking 
man, talking rather loudly and rather slowly to her about the dust 
in London, is Mr. Luke, the great critic and apostle of culture. That, 
too, is another critic close by him—the pale creature, with 
large moustache, looking out of the window at the sunset. He is 
Mr. Rose, the pre-Raphaelite. He always speaks in an undertone. 
and his two topics are self-indulgence and art.’ 

‘And who is that,’ said Leslie, ‘the young lady with those 
large and rather sad-looking eyes, and the delicate, proud mouth ?’ 

‘Which ?’ said Lawrence. 

‘The one on the sofa,’ said Leslie, ‘who looks so like a Rey- 
nolds’s portrait—like a duchess of the last century—-the lady in the 
pale blue dress, talking to the old man with a beard ?’ 

‘That,’ said Laurence, ‘is Miss Merton. I am glad you 
admire her. And don’t you know who it is she is talking to? He 
is almost the only man of these days for whom I feel real rever- 
ence—almost the only one of our teachers who speaks with the 
least breath of inspiration. But, as the years come, it seems that 
hope is leaving him, and in company he is generally sad and 
silent. That is Rokeby! The young man there, with Lady 
Ambrose and Dr. Jenkinson, is Lord Allen. He is only two or 
three and twenty; still, had you been in England lately, you would 
often have heard hisname. He has come early into an immense 
property, and he yet feels that he has duties in life. He, 
too,’ said Laurence, sighing, ‘ sees that he has fallen on evil days, 
that there is no peace, that we must prepare ourselves for a bitter 
battle, and that the enemies we wrestle against are not flesh and 
blood, but the spiritual darkness of this world. However—that 
red-headed youth thinks very differently. He is Mr. Saunders 
from Oxford, supposed to be very clever and advanced. Next him 
is Donald Gordon, who has deserted deer-stalking and the Kirk, for 
literature and German metaphysics.’ 

‘And who is that, at the far end of the room,’ said Leslie, 
‘surrounded by a circle of young ladies ?’ 
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‘Ah!’ said Laurence, ‘how isit I forgot him? That is Herbert. 
I almost class him with Rokeby, I think, in my feelings for him, 
But he is too impressionable, perhaps—a little like me.’ 

* Herbert !’ exclaimed Leslie, ‘soitis. I thought I recollected 
the face. I have often heard him lecture at the Royal Institution, 
and he has held the whole theatre breathless with that strange voice 
of his. I never heard a man speak who had the same consummate 
mastery of words and—but, ah !—my dear Laurence—who is this, 
that is coming into the room now—this lovely creature, with a dress 
like a red azalea? What speaking eyes! And what hair too— 
deep dead black, with those white starry blossoms in it. I don’t 
think I ever saw any one move so gracefully : and how proudly and 
piquantly she poises 

On her neck the small head buoyant, like a bell-flower on its bed!’ 


‘ That,’ said Laurence, when Leslie had done, ‘is Mrs. Sinclair, 
who has published a volume of poems, and is a sort of fashionable 
London Sappho. But come,—we shall be going into dinner di- 
rectly. You shall have Lady Ambrose on one side of you, and shall 
take in Miss Merton.’ 


Cuapter III. 


Lavrence, though he had forewarned his guests of his menu 
before they left the drawing-room, yet felt a little anxious when 
they sat down to dinner; for he found it not altogether easy to 
get the conversation started. Lady Ambrose, who was the first to 
speak, began somewhat off the point. 

‘What a charming change it is, Mr. Laurence,’ she said, ‘ to 
look out on the sea when one is dressing, instead of across South 
Audley Street !’ 

‘Hush !’ said Laurence, softly, with a grave, reproving smile. 

‘Really,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘I beg your pardon. I thought 
Dr. Jenkinson had said grace.’ 

‘If he has,’ said Laurence, ‘it is very good of him, for I am 
afraid he was not asked. But what I mean is, that you must only 
talk of what is on the cards, so be good enough to look at your 
menu, and devote your attention to the Aim of Life.’ 

‘ Really, this is much too alarming, said Lady Ambrose. ‘ How 
is one to talk at so short a notice on a subject one has never thought 
about before ?’ 

‘ Why, to do so,’ said Laurence, ‘is the very art of conversa- 
tion ; for in that way, one’s ideas spring up fresh like young roses 
that have all the dew on them, instead of having been kept drying 
for half a lifetime between the leaves of a book. So do set a good 
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example, and begin, or else we shall never be started at all; and 
my pet plan will turn out a fiasco.’ 

There was, indeed, as Laurence said this, something very near 
complete silence all round the table. It was soon broken. 

‘ Are you High-church or Low-church ?’ was a question suddenly 
uttered in a quick eager girl’s voice, by Miss Prattle, a young lady 
of eighteen, to the astonishment of the whole company. It was 
addressed to Dr. Jenkinson who was sitting next her. 

Had a pin been run into the Doctor’s leg, he could not have 
looked more astounded, or given a greater start. -~He eyed his fair 
questioner for some time in complete silence. 

‘Can you tell me the difference?’ he said at last, in a voice of 
considerable good humour, yet with just a touch of sharpness in it. 

‘I think,’ said Miss Merton, who was sitting on the other side 
of him, ‘ that my card is a little different. I have “the Aim of 
Life ” on mine, and so I believe has everybody else.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Doctor laughing, ‘ let us ask Miss Prattle what 
is her aim in life.’ 

‘Thank Heaven,’ said Laurence, ‘ Dr. Jenkinson has begun. I 
hope we shall all now follow.’ 

Laurence’s hope was notin vain. The conversation soon sprang 
up everywhere ; and the company, though in various humours, took 
most of them very kindly to the solemn topic that had been put 
before them. Several of the young ladies looked sentimental ; 
Mrs. Sinclair was seen slightly shrugging her shoulders at one or 
two of her own observations ; Mr. Luke, who was sitting next her, 
was heard in a loudish voice saying that his own favourite Muse 
had always been Erato; Mr. Rose had taken a crimson flower from 
a vase on the table, and, looking at it himself with a grave regard, 
was pointing out its infinite and passionate beauties to the lady 
next him; and Mr. Stockton was explaining that the Alps looked 
grander, and the sky bluer, than ever to those who truly realised 
the atomic theory. No one, indeed, was silent except Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Rokeby, and Mr. Storks, of whom the two former smiled rather 
sadly, whilst the latter looked about him with an inquisitorial frown. 

Laurence was delighted with this state of things, and ‘sur- 
veyed the table with great satisfaction. Whilst his attention was 
thus engaged, Lady Ambrose turned to Leslie, and asked him if he 
had been in town much this season. She was taken with his look, 
and wanted to find out something about him. 

‘Really,’ interposed Laurence, pleadingly, ‘do try and keep to 
the point—please, Lady Ambrose.’ 

‘I want to find out Mr. Leslie’s aim in life by asking him where 
he has been,’ she answered. 
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‘I have been in a great many places,’ said Leslie, ‘ but not to 
pursue any end—only to try and forget that I had no end to 
pursue.’ 

‘ This is a very sad state of things,’ said Lady Ambrose ; ‘I can 
always find something to do, except when I am quite alone, or in 
the country when the house is empty. And even then I can make 
occupation. I draw, or read a book, or teach my little boy some 
lessons. But come—what do you think is the real aim of life? 
Since that is what I must ask him, is it not, Mr. Laurence? ’ 

‘Don’t ask me,’ said Leslie; ‘I told you I hadn’ta notion; and 
I don’t suppose we any of us have.’ 

‘That can’t be true,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ for just listen how 
every one is talking. I wish we could hear what they are saying. 
You might learn something then, perhaps, Mr. Leslie, since you 
are so very ignorant.’ 

It happened that, as Lady Ambrose said this, the conversation 
suddenly flagged, and Laurence tcok advantage of the lull to ask 
if any satisfactory conclusions had been come to during the past 
five minutes, ‘ because we up here,’ he said, ‘are very much in the 
dark, and want to be enlightened.’ 

‘Yes, said Mr. Storks, gruffly, ‘has any one found out what 
is the aim of life?’ As he said this he looked about him defiantly, 
as though all the others were butterflies, that he could break, if 
he chose, upon his wheel. His eye at last lit upon Mr. Saunders, 
who, considering this a challenge to himself, immediately took up 
the gauntlet. The young man spoke with the utmost composure, 
and, as his voice was high and piercing, everybody could hear him. 

‘The aim of life,’ he said, adjusting his spectacles, ‘is 
progress.’ 

‘What is progress?’ interrupted Dr. Jenkinson, very sharply, 
and without looking at Mr. Saunders. 

‘ Progress,’ replied Mr. Saunders, slowly, ‘ has been found, like 
poetry, very hard to define.’ 

‘Very true,’ said the Doctor, drily, and looking straight before 
him. 

‘But I,’ continued Mr. Saunders, ‘ have discovered a definition 
which will, I think, meet with general acceptance. There is 
nothing original in it—it is merely an abstract of the meaning of 
all our great liberal thinkers—progress is such improvement as 
can be verified by statistics, just as education is such knowledge 
as can be tested by examinations. That, I conceive, is a very 
adequate definition of the most advanced conception of progress, 
and to persuade people in general to accept this, is at present one 
of the chief duties of all earnest men.’ 
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‘Quite true!’ said Mr. Herbert, with ironical emphasis; ‘I 
entirely accept your definition as the true one of modern progress.’ 

Mr. Saunders was delighted, and, imagining he had made a 
disciple, he turned to Mr. Herbert and went on. 

‘ For just let us,’ he said, ‘compare a man with a gorilla, and 
see in what the man’s superiority lies. It is evidently not in the 
man’s ideas of God, and so forth—for in his presumable freedom 
from these the gorilla is the superior of the man—but in the hard 
and verifiable fact, that the man can build houses and cotton- 
mills, whereas the highest monkey can scarcely make the rudest 
approach to a hut.’ 

‘But can you tell me,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘ supposing men some 
day come to a state in which no more of this progress is possible, 
what will they do then?’ 

‘Mr. Mill, whom in almost all things I reverence as a supreme 
authority,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘asked himself that very question. 
But the answer he gave himself was one of the few things in which 
I venture to dissent from him. For, when all the greater evils of 
life shall have been removed, he thinks the human race is to find 
its chief enjoyment in reading Wordsworth’s poetry.’ ! 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Herbert ; ‘ and did Mill come to any con- 
clusion so sane as that ?’ 

‘I, on the contrary, believe, Mr. Saunders went on, ‘ that as 
long as the human race lasts, it will still have some belief in God 
left in it, and that the eradication of this will afford an unending 
employment to all enlightened minds.’ 

Leslie looked at Lady Ambrose, expecting to see her smile. 
On the contrary she was very grave, and said, ‘I think this is 
shocking.’ 

‘Well, said Laurence in a soothing tone to her, ‘ it is only the 
way of these young men in times of change like ours. Besides, he 
is very young—he has only just left Oxford——’ 

‘If these irreligious views are to be picked up at Oxford,’ said 
Lady Ambrose, ‘I shall be obliged to send my little boy, when he 
grows up, to Cambridge. And as for what you say about “times 
of change ”—I am not a conservative, as you know— indeed I quite 
go in for reform, as my husband does: but I don’t think religion 
ought to be dragged into the matter.’ 

‘Well,’ said Laurence, ‘let us listen to what Lord Allen is 
saying.’ 

‘ He is sure,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘not to say anything but what 
is nice,’ 

Allen was speaking in a low tone, but his voice was so clear 

1 Vide J. S. Mill’s Autobiography. 
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that Lady Ambrose was quite able to hear him. ‘The aim of life, 
he was saying, blushing a little as he found how many people were 
listening to me ‘has been, it seems to me, really the same atwaye 
and for all men.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ said Mr. Saunders. 

‘Yes,’ said Allen, slightly turning towards him ; ‘ it has been, 
I think, as a single magnet, acting on all, though upon many by 
repulsion. It is quite indescribable in words; but our truth to it 
may be known by two things—a faith in God, and a longing for a 
future life.’ 

‘Very beautifully put!’ murmured Mr. Herbert. 

‘It has been truly said by the young man,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Rokeby—and the sound of his voice made every one at once a 
listener—‘ that the aim of man’s life is at present indescribable. 
Indescribable! In our age it is not so much as thinkable. We 
do not know it—we cannot even dream of it. We can only in the 
confused obscure darkness discover painfully the next step to be 
taken. Our whole philosophy of life has dwindled down to that. 
And yet here, too, there may be heroism—even the truest—that of 
patient heroic toil, for which, through the palpable obscure, no 
hero-crown is discernible.’ 

‘I entirely agree with Rokeby,’ said Mr. Herbert, in measured 
melancholy accents. ‘ The true significance of life is now utterly 
hidden from us. The whole human race is now wandering in the 
wilderness, where there is no hill-top whence the promised land 
may be seen ; and where only a few of the wanderers believe that 
there is any promised land at all. Or rather, most of them think 
the wilderness itself a promised land. And they have a God of 
their own, too, who engages never to lead them out of it, if they 
will only follow him: who, for visible token of his Godhead, leads 
them with a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night— 
the cloud being the black smoke of their factory chimneys, and the 
fire the glare of their blast furnaces. And so effectual are these 
modern divine guides, that if we were standing on the brink of 
Jordan itself, we should be utterly unable to catch, through the 
fire and the smoke, one single glimpse of the sunlit hills beyond.’ 

Mr. Herbert said these last words almost fiercely; and they 
were followed by a complete hush. It was almost directly broken 
by Mr. Rose. 

‘To me,’ he said, raising his eyebrows wearily, and sending 
his words floating down the table in a languid monotone, ‘ Mr. 
Herbert’s whole metaphor seems misleading. I rather look upon 
life as a chamber, which we decorate as we would decorate the 
chamber of her or of him we love—tinting the walls of it with 
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symphonies of subdued colour, and filling it with works of fair form, 
and with flowers, and with strange scents, and with instruments 
of music. And this can be done nowas well—better rather—than 
at any former time: since we know that so many of the old aims 
were false, and so cease to be distracted by them. We have 
learned the weariness of creeds; and know that for us the grave 
has no secrets. We have learned that the aim of life is life; and 
life consists in the consciousness of exquisite living—in the making 
our own each highest thrill of joy that the moment offers us—be it 
some touch of colour on the sea or on the mountains, the early 
dew in the crimson shadows of a rose, the shining of a woman’s 
limbs in clear water, or P 

A sound of ‘’Sh!’ here broke softly from several mouths. Mr. 
Rose was slightly disconcerted ; and Laurence, to prevent a pause, 
hastily asked Dr. Jenkinson what his view of the matter was. 

‘Do any of us know what life is?’ said the Doctor. ‘ Hadn't 
we better find out that first ?’ 

‘ Life,’ continued Mr. Rose, who had now recovered himself, ‘ is 
a series of moments and emotions.’ 

‘ And a series of absurdities too, very often,’ said Dr. Jenkinson, 
in his sharpest voice. 

‘ Life is a solemn mystery,’ interrupted Mr. Storks, severely. 

‘Lifeis a d d nuisance,’ muttered Leslie to himself, but just 
loud enough to be heard by Lady Ambrose, who smiled at him 
with a sense of humour that won his heart at once. 

‘Life is matter,’ Mr. Storks went on, ‘ which, under certain 
conditions not yet fully understood, has become self-conscious.’ 

‘Lord Allen has just been saying that it is the preface to eter- 
nity, said Mr. Saunders. 

‘Only, unfortunately,’ said Laurence, ‘it is a preface that we 
cannot skip, and the dedication is generally made to the wrong 
person.” : 

‘ All our doubts on this matter,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘ are simply 
due to that dense pestiferous fog of crazed sentiment that still 
hides our view, but which the present generation has sternly set its 
face to dispel and conquer. Science will drain the marshy grounds 
of the human mind, so that the deadly malaria of Christianity, 
which has already destroyed two civilisations, shall never be fatal 
to a third.’ 

‘I should rather have thought,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, in her soft 
clear voice, and casting down her eyes thoughtfully, ‘ that passion 
and feeling were the real heart of the matter: and that religion 
of some sort was an ingredient in all perfect passion. There are 
seeds of feeling in every soul, but these will never rise up into 
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flowers without some culture—will they, Mr. Luke? And this 
eulture is, surely,’ she said, dreamily, ‘ the work of Love who is the 
gardener of the soul, and of Religion, the under-gardener, acting 
as Love bids it.’ 

* Ah, yes!’ said Mr. Luke, looking compassionately about him. 
‘Culture! Mrs. Sinclair is quite right; for without culture we 
can never understand Christianity, and Christianity, whatever 
the vulgar may say of it, is the key to life, and is co-extensive 
with it.’ 

Lady Ambrose was charmed with this sentiment. 

* Quite so, Mr. Luke, I quite agree with you,’ she said, in her 
most cordial manner. ‘ But I wish you would tell me a little more 
about culture. I am always so much interested in those things.’ 

‘ Culture, said Mr. Luke, ‘is the union of two things— 
fastidious taste, and liberal sympathy. These can only be gained 
by wide reading, guided by sweet reason, which at once enables us 
to discern the eternal and the absolutely righteous wherever we 
find it, whether in the gospels or in Aristophanes. It is true that 
culture sets aside the larger part of the gospels as grotesque, 
barbarous, and immoral; but what remains, purged of its apparent 
meaning, it discerns to be a treasure beyond all price. And in 
Christianity—such Christianity, I mean,as true taste can accept—— 
culture sees the guide to the real significance of life, and the ex- 
planation,’ Mr. Luke added with a sigh, ‘ of that melancholy which 
in our day is attendant upon all clear sight.’ 

‘ But why,’ said Allen, ‘if you know so well what life’s mean- 
ing is, need you feei this melancholy at all?’ 

‘ Ah!’ said Mr. Luke, ‘ it is from this very knowledge that the 
melancholy I speak of springs. We—the cultured—we indeed 
see. But the world at large doesnot. It will not listento us. It 
thinks we are talking nonsense. Surely that is enough to sadden us. 
Then, too, our ears are perpetually being pained and deafened by 
the din of the two opposing Philistinisms—science and orthodoxy 
—both equally vulgar, and equally useless. But the masses can- 
not see this. It is impossible to persuade some that science can 
teach them nothing worth knowing, and others that the dogmatic 
utterances of the gospels are either ignorant mistakes, or oriental 
metaphors. Don’t you find this, Jenkinson ?’ he added, addressing 
_ the Doctor across the table in a loud mournful voice. 

‘ Laurence,’ said the Doctor, apparently not hearing the ques- 
tion, ‘ haven’t we talked of this quite long enough? Town and 
country—let us go on to that; or else we shall be getting very 
much behindhand.’ 

These words of the Doctor’s caused a rapid change in the con- 
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versation. It soon ceased to be general, breaking up into a 
number of private discussions on individual tastes, carried on for 
the most part in low tones. Where, it was asked, can really the 
best and noblest life be lived—in cities, or away from them? At 
first there seemed to be a general sense on all sides that it was a 
duty to prefer the country. There, the voices of Nature spoke to 
the soul more freely, the air was purer and fresher; the things in 
life that were really valuable were more readily taken at their true 
worth ; foolish vanities and trivial cares were less likely to degrade 
the character ; one could have flowers; one could listen to the 
music of birds and rivers; a country house was more comfortable 
than a town one, and few prospects were so charming as an English 
park. But the voice of Mr. Saunders was soon heard proclaiming 
that progress was almost entirely confined to towns, and that the 
modern liberal could find little scope for action in the country. 
‘ If he does anything there,’ Mr. Saunders said,‘ he can only make 
his tenants more comfortable and contented; and that is simply 
attaching them more to the existing order of things, Indeed, 
even now, as matters stand, the healthy rustic, with his fresh com- 
plexion and honest eye, is absolutely incapable of appreciating the 
tyranny of religion and society. But the true liberal is undeceived 
by his pleasing exterior, and sees a far nobler creature in the pale 
narrow-chested operative of the city, who at once responds to the 
faintest cry of insurgence.’ 

Slight causes often produce large results ; and these utterances 
of Mr. Saunders turned the entire torrent of opinion into a different 
channel. Mr. Luke, who had a moment before been talking about 
‘liberal air,’ and ‘sedged brooks,’ and ‘meadow grass,’ now 
admitted that one’s country neighbours were sure to be narrow- 
minded sectarians, and that it was better to live amongst cultured 
society, even under a London fog, than to look at all the splendour 
of provincial sunsets, in company of a parson who could talk of 
nothing but his parishioners and justification by faith. Others, 
too, followed in the same direction ; and the verdict of the majority 
soon seemed to be that, except in a large country house, the 
country itself, though it might be very beautiful, was still very 
tiresome. But the voice of Mr. Saunders was again heard, during 
a pause, laying it down that no true liberal could ever care to live 
in the country now; and Lady Ambrose, who highly disapproved 
of him and his views in general, saw here a fitting opportunity for 
contradicting him: asserting that, though she and her husband 
were both advanced liberals, yet the pleasantest part of their year 
was that spent upon their moor in Scotland. ‘ And then, too,’ she 
added, turning to Laurence, ‘I am devoted to our place in 
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Gloucestershire, and I would not miss, for anything, such things 
as my new dairy, and my cottages, with the old women in them.’ 

‘ And yet,’ said Laurence, smiling, ‘Sir George would never go 
near the place if it were not for the shooting.’ 

‘ Indeed he would,’ said Lady Ambrose, a little indignantly. 
‘He likes the life so much, and is so fond of his gardens, and 
greenhouses, and F 

But she was here interrupted by Mr. Herbert, who, mistaking 
the Sir George Ambrose mentioned for another Baronet of the 
same name—a gentleman of an ancient Jacobite family, and quite 
of the old school—broke in as follows, somewhat to the consterna- 
tion of Lady Ambrose, whose husband was a great cotton-spinner 
of the most mysterious origin. 

‘ Sir George,’ he said, ‘is, as I know well, an entirely honest 
gentleman of ancient lineage. He is indeed a perfectly beautiful 
type of what the English Squire properly ought to be. For he 
lives upon his own land, and amongst his own people; and is a 
complete and lovely example to them of a life quite simple indeed, 
but in the highest sense loyal, noble, and orderly. But what is 
one amongst so many? To most of his own order Sir George 
Ambrose appears merely as a madman, because he sees that it is 
altogether a nobler thing for a man to be brave and chivalrous 
than it is to be fashionable; and because he looks forward on his 
dying day to remembering the human souls that he has saved 
alive, rather than the pheasants which he has shot dead.’ 

Now the husband of Lady Ambrose was known chiefly as a 
pushing parvenu, with a magnificent new country house, immense 
preserves, and a yacht of four hundred tons that never went out 
of the Solent: there was therefore some wonder excited by Mr. 
Herbert’s words, since the thought of any other Sir George never 
came for an instant into any one’s head. Lady Ambrose herself 
was in utter amazement. She could not tell what to make of it, 
and she was as near looking confused as she had ever been in her 
life. The awkwardness of the situation was felt by many; and 
to cover it a hum of conversation sprang up, with forced alacrity. 
But this did not make matters much better; for in a very short 
while the sonorous tones of Mr. Rokeby were heard above all the 
minor voices, denouncing in no measured terms the great land- 
owners of England, ‘ who were once’ he said, ‘in some true sense 
a Nobility, but are now the portentousest Ignobility that the 
world ever set eyes upon.’ Every one felt that this was approach- 
ing dangerous ground; nor were they at all reassured when Mr. 
Rokeby, warming with his subject, exclaimed amidst a complete 
silence, ‘ yes—here they come, with coats of the newest fashion, 
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pedigrees of the newest forging, with their moors in Scotland, with 
their rivers in Norway, with their game preserves in England, 
with some thousands of human beings calling them masters, some- 
where—they probably forget where—and with the mind of a 
thinking man, or with the heart of a gentleman, nowhere. Here 
they come, our cotton-spinning plutocrats, bringing in luxury, and 
vulgarity, and damnation! ’ 

These last words came like a thunder-clap. Laurence hardly 
knew where to look. The result, however, was more satisfactory 
than could have been expected. There are some emotions, as we 
all know, that can be calmed best by tears. Lady Ambrose did 
not cry. She did something better—she laughed. 

‘What would poor Sir George say ?’ she whispered to Laurence. 
‘He is fishing in Norway at this very moment. But do you really 
think,’ she went on, determining not to shirk the subject, ‘ that 
Society is really as bad as Mr. Rokeby says? I was reading the 
Comte de Grammont’s Memoirs the other day, and I am sure 
nothing goes on in London now so bad as what he describes.’ 

‘Do you know, Lady Ambrose,’ said Mr. Herbert, who con- 
cluded that he had given her much pleasure by his late remarks, 
‘I think the state of London at the present day infinitely worse 
than anything Grammont or his biographer could have dreamed of.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mr. Luke; ‘the bulk of men in our days are 
just as immoral as they were in Charles the Second’s; the only 
difference is that they are incomparably more stupid ; and that, 
instead of decking their immorality with the jewels of wit, they 
clumsily try to cover it with the tarpaulin of respectability. This 
has not made the immorality any the better; it has only made 
respectability the most contemptible word in the English language.’ 

‘The fop of Charles’s time,’ said Leslie, ‘aimed at seeming a 
wit and a scholar. The fop of ours aims at being a fool and a 
dunce.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Mr. Rokeby; ‘ society, sick at heart as it was then 
with a pestilent disease, had got some life in it. But now—it is 
clean gone to pieces—the whole organism fallen asunder; what 
was once the head, the aristocracy, by rights the seeing and the 
thinking part, being now quite brainless and eyeless, with nothing 
of head-like left to it, except the mouth, and that cannot so much 
as speak—only gormandise and yawn.’ 

‘Society, you see,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ is so much larger now 
than it was.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Laurence, shrugging his shoulders, ‘in that sense, 
there is no society now.’ 

‘I don’t see how there can be,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ when what 
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is called society is simply a great undignified scramble for fashion- 
able distinction.’ 

‘Fashion,’ said Leslie, ‘is the complexion of good society, and 
the rouge of bad.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Laurence; ‘and when society gets sickly and 
loses its complexion, it takes to rouge—as it is doing now; and 
the rouge eats into its whole system, and makes its health worse 
than ever.’ 

* You are the last person, Mr. Laurence,’ said Lady Ambrose, 
‘you who go out so much, that I should have expected to hear 
railing against society.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Laurence, ‘we cannot escape from our circum- 
stances. I only wish we could. I go into the best society I can 
get, but Iam not blind to the fact that this is very bad. Not 
that I do not know a number of very delightful people ; but these 
are only isolated instances; and isolated instances do not make 
up society. That is a great structure, composed of an immense 
variety of stones, fitly or unfitly framed together; and, taking 
society as a whole, I doubt if it was at any time so generally bad 
as itis now. Iam not saying now that it has forgotten its duties 
—that it cannot even conceive that it ever had any. That is of 
course quite true; but Mr. Rokeby has said that already. I 
am not complaining of its moral badness, but of its social bad- 
ness—its utter ignorance of life as a fine art. What can 
be more barbarous than its amusements? How stupid it is, 
how devoid of culture, how utterly incapable of any enlightened 
interest !’ 

‘ Really,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘I think you are doing society an 
injustice. It seems to me that enlightened interest is the very 
thing that is every where on the spread. The light of intellect is 
emerging from the laboratory and the dissecting-room, where it 
had its birth, and is gilding, with its clear rays, the dinner table, 
and even the ball-room. A freer, a truer, and a grander view of 
things, seems to me to be rapidly dawning on the world.’ 

‘I fear, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘that these pleasing 
opinions of yours will not bear testing.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘ that society as a rule is 
not infinitely better informed now than it was thirty years ago? 
Has it not infinitely fewer prejudices and infinitely more know- 
ledge?’ 

‘ We should look to the effects of the knowledge, not to the 
knowledge itself, said Mr. Luke. ‘ We cannot test the health of 
a society from looking over its examination papers in physical 
science.’ 
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‘ How would you test it?’ said Mr. Stockton, with a slight 
curl of the lip. 

‘ There are many tests,’ said Mr. Luke. ‘ Here is one, amongst 
the very subjects that Mr. Laurence has ordered us to talk about 
—art and literature.’ 

‘I accept the test,’ said Mr. Stockton. ‘ What, then, can be 
nobler than much modern poetry? There is some that I look 
upon as quite of the highest order.’ 

‘When I spoke of our literature,’ said Mr. Luke, loftily, ‘I 
was not thinking of poetry. We have no poetry now.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ said Mr. Stockton; ‘I imagined you had written 
some yourself.’ 

‘ Ah!’ exclaimed Mr. Luke, drawing a long sigh, ‘ I once knew 
what Goethe calls “the divine worth of tones and tears.” But 
my own poems only prove the truth of what I say. They could 
only have been written in evil days. They were simply a wail of 
pain, and now that I am grown braver, I keep silence. Poetry in 
some ages is an expression of the best strength ; in ours it is the 
disguise of the worst weakness—or, when not that, it is simply a 
furced plant, an exotic. No—I was not speaking of our poetry 
when I spoke of our literature, but of the one natural and typical 
literary art-growth of our own day, the novel—a plant which, when 
it grows abundantly and alone, is always a sign of a poor soil. 
Look, then, at our novels, and see what sort of life they image— 
what sentiments, what motives to action, what interests: and you 
will find a complete absence of anything that is really good, or 
noble, or righteous. You will find vapid characters, trivial 
interests—vulgar immoralities, and milk-and-water moralities. 
Look through all the novels of our time, and you will not find 
one approach to a hero—no really great and admirable actions. 
Spain was in some ways worse in Cervantes’s time than England is 
in ours; but you may search all our novels for one character that 
has one tithe of Don Quixote’s heroism, for one of our sane men 
that breathed in so healthy and pure an atmosphere as the in- 
spired madman. And this is not from want of ability on the 
novelist’s part. Some of them have powers enough and to spare ; 
but the best novels only reflect back most clearly the social 
anarchy, and the bad ones are unconscious parts of it.’ 

‘And as for our painting,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘ that reflects, 
even more clearly than our literature, our hideous and our hepe- 
less degradation. The other day, when I walked through the 
Royal Academy, my mind was literally dazzled by the infernal 
glare of corruption and vulgarity that was flashed upon me from 
every side. There were, indeed, only two pictures in the whole 
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collection that were not entirely abominable ; and these were, one 
of them three boulders in the island of Sark, the other a study of 
pebbles on the beach at Ilfracombe.’ 

‘I know little about the technicalities of art,’ said Mr. 
Stockton, ‘so I will not presume to dispute this point with you.’ 

* Well,’ said Leslie, ‘here is another test quite as good as art 
and literature—love and money, and their relations in our days.’ 

He would have continued speaking; but Mr. Herbert allowed 
him no time. 

‘The very things,’ he said, ‘I was about to touch upon—the 
very things the pictures the other day suggested to me. For 
seeing how the work of the painter becomes essentialiy vile, so 
soon as it becomes essentially venal, I was reminded of the like 
corruption of what is far more precious than the work of any 
painter—our own English girls, who are prepared for the modern 
marriage-market on precisely the same principles as our pic- 
tures for the Royal Academy. There is but one difference. 
The work of the modern painter is vile from its very beginning— 
in its conception and execution alike; but our girls we receive, in 
the first instance, entirely fair and sacred from the hands of God 
himself, clothed upon with a lovelier vesture than any lilies of the 
field ? 

‘Really,’ whispered Lady Ambrose to Laurence, ‘ Providence 
has done so very little for us, as far as vesture goes.’ 

. And we,’ Mr. Herbert went on, ‘with unspeakable profanity 
presume to dress and to decorate them, till the heavenly vesture 
is entirely hidden, thinking, like a modern Simon Magus, that the 
gifts of God are to be purchased for money, and not- caring to 
perceive that, if they are to be purchased with the devil’s money, 
we must first convert them into the devil’s gifts.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with a faint smile, ‘ the day for love- 
matches is quite gone over now.’ 

But her words were drowned by Mr. Saunders, who exclaimed 
at the top of his voice, and in a state of great excitement, ‘Electric 
telegraphs—railways—steam printing presses—let me beg of you 
to consider the very next subject set for us—riches and civilisation 
—and to judge of the present generation by the light of that.’ 

‘I have considered them,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘ for the last thirty 
years—and with inexpressible melancholy.’ 

‘I conceive,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘that you are somewhat 
singular in your feelings.’ 

‘I am,’ said Mr. Herbert; ‘and the fact that I am singular, is 
fraught for me with the most ominous significance. Yet how 
could I—who think that health is more than wealth, and who hold 
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ita more important thing to separate right from wrong than to 
identify men with monkeys—how could I hope to be anything but 
singular in a generation that deliberately, and with its eyes open, 
prefers a cotton-mill to a Titian ?’ 

‘I hold it,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘ to be one of the great triumphs 
of our day, that it has so subordinated all the vaguer and more 
lawless sentiments to the solid guidance of sober economical con- 
siderations. And not only do I consider a cotton-mill, but I eon- 
sider even a good sewer, to be a far nobler and a far holier thing 
—for holy in reality does but mean healthy—than the most 
admired Madonna ever painted.’ 

‘A good sewer,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘is, I admit, an entirely holy 
thing; and would all our manufacturers and men of science bury 
themselves underground, and confine their attentions to making 
sewers, I, for one, should have little complaint against them.’ 

‘And are railways, telegraphs, gas-lamps—is the Bessemer 
steamer, nothing in your eyes? Is it nothing that all the condi- 
tions of life are ameliorated, that mind is daily pursuing farther 
its conquest over matter?’ 

‘Have we much to thank you for,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘that you 
have saved us from an hour of sea-sickness, if in return you give 
us a whole life-time of heart-sickness? Your mind, my good sir, 
that you so boast of, is so occupied in subduing matter, that it is 
entirely forgetful of subduing itself—a matter, trust me, that is far 
more important. And as for your amelioration of the conditions 
of life—that is not civilisation which saves a man from the need 
of exercising any of his powers, but which obliges him to exert his 
noble powers; not that which satisfies his lower feelings with the 
greatest ease, but which provides satisfaction for his higher feel 
ings, no matter at what trouble.’ 

‘Other things being equal, said Mr. Saunders, ‘I apprehend 
that the generation that travels sixty miles an hour is at least 
five times as civilised as the generation that only travels twelve.’ 

‘But the other things are not equal,’ said Mr. Herbert; ‘and 
the other things, by which I suppose you mean all that is really 
sacred in the life of man, have been banished or buried by the very 
things which we boast of as our civilisation.’ 

‘That is our own fault,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘not the fault of 
civilisation.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Mr. Herbert. ‘ Bring up a boy-to do nothing for 
himself—make everything easy for him—to use your own expres- 
sion, subdue matter for him—and that boy will never be able to 
subdue anything for himself. He will be weak in body, and a 
coward in soul——’ 
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‘ Precisely,’ said Mr. Saunders. ‘We only need our bodies to 
be strong, so long as we have to overcome obstacles with our own 
strength. We only need to be brave so long as we have enemies to 
attack. But my own hope is that through these seeming evils— 
want of strength and want of bravery—the great world-problem 
will be solved ; and, though universal cowardice may seem at first 
sight an unsightly child for civilisation to produce, it will more 
than reconcile us to its homeliness, by being in its turn the father 
of universal peace.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Rokeby, ‘ that is just what the world is coming 
to—a universal peace; which never can nor will mean anything 
else than peace with the devil.’ 

‘Really,’ said Lady Ambrose to Leslie, ‘do you think we are 
in such a bad way as all this? Dr. Jenkinson, I must ask you— 
you always know these things—do you think we are so very bad?’ 

‘Yes—yes,’ said the Doctor, turning towards her with 
a cheerful smile, ‘ there is a great deal that is very bad in our own 
days—very bad indeed. Many thoughtful people think that 
there is more that is bad in the present than there has ever been 
in the past. Many thoughtful people in all days have thought 
the same.’ 

‘ True it is, said Mr. Rokeby, ‘ that whenever wise men have 
taken to thinking about their own times, they have always thought 
ill of them. But that is because the times must have gone wrong — 
before the wise men take to the business of thinking about them 
at all. We are never conscious of our constitutions till they are 
out of order.’ 

‘Ah! yes,’said Mr. Luke; ‘ how true that is, Rokeby! Philo- 
sophy may be a golden thing. But it is the gold of the autumn 
woods, that soon falls, and leaves the boughs of the nation naked.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Leslie, ‘leaving nothing but 

Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.’ 


‘Thank you, Mr. Leslie,’ exclaimed Mr. Herbert across the 
table, ‘ thank you—an exquisitely apt quotation.’ 

‘ Then you are a pessimist, Mr. Leslie ?’ said Lady Ambrose, a 
little indignantly. 

‘I think in some ways our age could not well be worse. It is 
almost impossible to come across anybody now-a-days who believes 
anything. Don’t you find that?’ 

‘ Indeed I do not,’ said Lady Ambrose, with some vigour, ‘ and 
I am very sorry for those who do. That Mr. Saunders,’ she added, 
lowering her voice, ‘ is the first person I ever heard express such 
views. We were dining only the other day with the Bishop of——, 
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and he said that the average number of churches built yearly, 
during the last ten years, was greater than it ever had been since 
the Reformation. That does not look as if religion was on the 
decline. I know the Bishop spoke of a phase of infidelity that 
was passing over the nation; but that, he said, would soon have 
drifted by. Indeed he told us that all the teachings of modern 
irreligious science were simply reproductions of—you must not 
laugh at me if I say the names wrong—Epicurus and Democritus 
—which had been long ago refuted. And that was no peculiar 
crotchet of his own mind; for a very clever gentleman who was 
sitting next me said that that was the very thing which all the 
bishops agreed in saying—almost the only thing indeed in which 
they did agree.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Leslie, ‘materialism once came to the world like a 
small street boy throwing mud at it; and the indignant world 
very soon drove it away. But it has now come back again, dirtier 
than ever, bringing a big brother with it, and Heaven knows when 
we shall get rid of it now.’ 

‘In every state of transition,’ said Dr. Jenkinson to Miss 
Merton, ‘there must always be much uneasiness. But I don’t 
think,’ he said, with a little pleased laugh, ‘that you will find 
these times really much worse than those that went before them. 
No—no. If we look at them soberly, they are really a great deal 
better. We have already got rid of a vast amount of superstition 
and ignorance, and are learning what Christianity really is. We 
are learning true reverence—that is, not to dogmatise about 
subjects of which we cannot possibly know anything.’ 

‘Just so, Jenkinson,’ said Mr. Luke; ‘ that is the very thing I 
am trying to teach the world myself. Personal immortality, for 
instance, which forms no part of the sweet secret of the 
authentic . 

‘ Yes—yes,’ said the Doctor, hastily ; ‘ the Church had degraded 
the doctrine. It needed to be expressed anew.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Miss Merton, ‘I as a Catholic 4 

‘ Dear ! dear!’ exclaimed the Doctor, in some confusion, ‘ I beg 
your pardon. I had no notion you were a Roman Catholic.’ 

‘I was going to say,’ Miss Merton went on, ‘ that, though of 
course as a Catholic I am net without what I believe to be an 
infallible guide, I feel just as much as any one the bad state in 
which things are now. It is so difficult to shape one’s course in 
life. One has nowhere any work cut out for one. There isa 
want of—well—of what perhaps, when religion has been reduced to 
a science, will be called moral “ozone in the air.’ 

‘Such a feeling is not unnatural,’ said the Doctor; ‘ but one 
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finds it vanish if, as Mr. Rokeby said, one just does the duty next 
one—be it only to order dinner. And,’ he said, turning to her 
rather abruptly, ‘don’t despond over the times. That only makes 
them worse. Besides, they are not really at all bad. There is no 
need for desponding at all.’ 

‘But there is at least excuse,’ said Laurence, ‘ when we see all 
the old faiths, the old ideas, under which the world had so long 
found shelter, fading 


Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 


rapidly and for ever away from us.’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said the Doctor, as if that settled the question. 

‘Christianity,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘is only retiring to make way 
for something better. Religions are not quickened unless they 
perish. Look forward at the growing brightness of the future, 
not at the faded brightness of the past.’ 

‘Why not look at the present?’ said Dr. Jenkinson. ‘ Depend 
upon it, it is not wise to be above one’s times. There’s plenty of 
religion now. The real power of Christianity is growing every 
day, even where you least expect it.’ 

‘I don’t know what the reality of Christianity may be,’ said 
Leslie ; ‘but I only know that, if you take four out of five of the 
really instructed and thoughtful men of the day, you will find that 
they not only have no faith in a personal God, or a personal im- 
mortality, but the very notions of such things seem to them 
absurdities.’ 

‘Yes,’ growled Mr. Rokeby; ‘it was once thought a character- 
istic of the lowest savages not to believe in a future life. It will 
soon be thought a characteristic of the lowest savages to believe 
in one.’ 

‘ Consciousness,’ screamed Mr. Saunders, ‘ cannot exist without 
a brain, and unless the whole universe be one vast brain, and this 
be God. . 

‘Personal immortality and a personal Deity,’ said Mr. Luke, 
drowning the voice of Mr. Saunders, ‘ are no doctrines of Christi- 
anity. You, Jenkinson, I know, agree with me.’ 

There was nothing the Doctor so disliked as these appeals from 
Mr. Luke. He made in this case no response whatever. He 
turned instead to Miss Merton. 

‘ This age,’ he said in a very quiet, but very judicial way, ‘is 
simply one amongst many ages of transition. It is not peculiar.’ 

Here he paused, as he had a way of doing at times between 
his sentences. This practice now, as it had often been before, was 
of a disservice to him; for it gave a fatal facility for interruption 
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when he could least have wished it. In this case Leslie entirely 
put him out, by flatly contradicting him in a statement which the 
Doctor least of all had designed to bear question. 

-- *But in some ways,’ said Leslie, ‘this age is peculiar, surely. 
It is peculiar in the extraordinary rapidity of its changes. Chris- 
tianity took three hundred years to supplant polytheism ; atheism 
has hardly taken thirty to supplant Christianity.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ you think Catholicism quite a 
thing of the past.’ 

‘I can’t pronounce upon that,’ said Leslie. ‘But you must 
admit that there have been great changes—and what I say is, that 
these have come on the world so quickly that they have plunged 
it into a state of mental anarchy that has not been equalled since 
mental order has been known. There is no recognised rule of life 
anywhere. The old rules only satisfy those who are not capable 
of feeling the need of any rule at all. Every one who does right 
at all, only does what is right in his own eyes. All society is 
disintegrated.’ 

‘I look upon social dissolution,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘as the true 
condition of the most perfect life. For the centre of life is the 
individual, and it is only through dissolution that the individual 
ean re-emerge. All the warrings of endless doubts, all the ques- 
tionings of matter and of spirit, which I have myself known, I 
value only, because, remembering the weariness of them, I take a 
profounder and more exquisite pleasure in the colour of a crocus, 
the pulsations of a chord of music, or a picture of Sandro Botti- 
celli’s.’ 

Mr. Rose’s words hardly produced all the effect he could have 
wished ; for the last part was almost drowned in the general rustle 
of the ladies rising. 

‘Before we go, Mr. Laurence,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘will you 
be good enough to tell me the history of these salt-cellars? I 
wanted to have asked you at the beginning of dinner, but you 
made yourself so very appalling then, that I really did not venture.’ 

‘Well, said Laurence, ‘no doubt they surprise you. They 
were a present made to me the other day by a friend of mine—an 
eminent man of science, and are models of a peculiar kind of retort 
he has invented, for burning human bodies, and turning them into 

? 


‘Good gracious!’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ how horrible! I insist, 
Mr. Laurence, on your having another set to-morrow night—re- 
member.’ 

‘There,’ said Laurence, when the gentlemen had_re-settled 
themselves, and had begun their wine, ‘there is the new version 
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of the skeleton at the banquet-board—the two handfuls of white 
dust, to which we, the salt of the earth, shall one day crumble. 
Let us sacrifice all the bulls we have to pitiless Pluto, or ourselves 
to one another or to Heaven—to this favour must we come. Isn't 
that so, Mr. Storks ?’ 

‘Laurence,’ said Dr. Jenkinson, briskly, ‘ the conversation hasn’t 
kept pace with the dinner. We have got no farther than “ The 
Present,” yet. The ladies are going to talk of “The Future,” by 
themselves. See—they are out on the terrace.’ 

Mr. Storks here drew his chair to the table, and cleared his 
throat. 

‘It is easier,’ he said, ‘to talk about the present now we are 
alone—now they,’ he nodded his head in the direction of the party 
on the terrace, ‘are gone out to talk about the future in the moon- 
light. There are many things which even yet it does not do to 
say before women, at least before all women.’ 

‘My aunt,’ said Laurence, ‘is a great authority on woman’s 
education and true position; and she has written an essay to 
advance the female cause.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mr. Storks ; ‘I was not aware of that. I shall 
look forward with much pleasure to some conversation with her. 
But what I was going to say related to the present, which at 
dinner was on all sides so mercilessly run down. I was going to 
claim for the present, as its noble and peculiar feature, a universal 
and intrepid determination to find out and face the entire truth of 
things, and to allow no prejudice, however dear to us, to obscure 
our vision. This is the only real morality; and not only is it full 
of blessing for the future, but it is giving us ‘ manifold more in 
this present time” as well. The work of science, you see, is two- 
fold ; it enlarges the horizon of the mind, and improves the con- 
ditions of the body. If you will pardon my saying so, Mr. Herbert, 
I think your antipathy to science must be due to your not having 
fully appreciated its true work and dignity.’ 

‘The work of science is, I know, twofold,’ said Mr. Herbert, 
* speculative and practical.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ said Mr. Storks, approvingly. 

‘ And all it can do for us in speculation,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘is 
to teach us that we have no life hereafter: all it can do for us in 
practice, is to ruin our life here. It enervates us by providing 
us with base luxury; it degrades us by turning our attention to 
base knowledge.’ 

* No—no,’ said Dr. Jenkinson, with one of his little laughs, 
‘not that. I don’t think, Mr. Storks, that Mr. Herbert always 
quite means what he says. We mustn’t take him at his word,’ 
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‘ My dear sir,’ said Mr. Herbert, turning to the Doctor, ‘you are 
a consecrated priest of the mystical Church of Christ ’—Dr. Jenkin- 
son winced terribly at this—‘ and let me ask you if you think it 
the work of Christ to bring into men’s minds eternal corruption, 
instead of eternal life—or rather not corruption, I should say, but 
putrefaction. For what is putrefaction but decomposition? And 
at the touch of science all our noblest ideas decompose and putrefy, 
till our whole souls are strewn with dead hopes and dead religions, 
with corpses of all the thoughts we loved 


Quickening slowly into lower forms. 


You may call it analysis, but I call it death.’ 

‘I wish we could persuade you,’ said Mr. Stockton, very tem- 
perately, ‘to take a fairer view of things. Surely truth cannot in 
the long run be anything but life-giving.’ 

‘Let us take care of facts,’ said Mr. Storks, ‘and fictions—I 
beg your pardon, religion—will take care of itself,’ 

‘And religion,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘ will take care of itself very 
well. Of course we don’t waste time now in thinking about 
personal immortality. We shall not live; but the mind of man 
will; and religion will live too, being part of the mind of man. 
Religion is, indeed, to the inner world, what the sky is to the outer. 
It is the mind’s canopy—the infinite mental azure in which the 
mysterious source of our being is at once revealed and hidden. 
Let us beware, then, of not considering religion noble; but let us 
beware still more of considering it true. We may fancy that we 
trace in the clouds shapes of real things ; and, as long as we know 
that this is only fancy, I know of no holier occupation for the 
human mind, than such cloud-gazing. But let us always recol- 
lect that the cloud whieh to us may seem shaped like a son of man, 
may seem to another to be backed like a weasel, and to another to 
be very like a whale. What, then,’ Mr. Stockton added, ‘can be a 
nobler study than the great book of Nature, or, as we used to call 
it, the works of God ?’ 

‘Ido not complain,’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘that tkis generation 
does study Nature, but that it does not study her. You can im- 
prison her in your test-tubes, you can spy at her through your 
microscopes; but can you see her with your own eyes, or receive 
her into your ownsouls? When God looked at the world, and saw 
that it was very good, was He thinking, not of the lands and of the 
waters with their glad colour, of the wings of the morning which 
He had covered with silver, and the feathers of the evening with 
gold, but was He thinking of the sixty-three bases out of which He 
had been clever enough to manufacture this? or else did He look 
on it as a curious figure in a dance, chanced upon by the great 
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corps-de-ballet of the atoms? Is water, think you, a nobler thing 
to the modern chemist, who can tell you exactly what gases it is 
made of, and nothing more; or to Turner, who could not tell you 
at all what it is made of, but. who knew its azure, and its purple, 
its gentle sleep and its terrible awakening? When Pindar called 
water the best of things, was he thinking of it as the union of 
oxygen and hydrogen ; 

‘He would have been much wiser if he had been,’ interposed 
Dr. Jenkinson. ‘Thales, to whose theory, as you know, Pindar was 
referring——’ But the Doctor’s words were utterly unavailing to 
check the torrent of Mr. Herbert’s eloquence. They only turned 
it into a slightly different course. 

‘Ah! masters of modern science,’ he went on, ‘ you can tell us 
what pure water is made of; but, thanks to your drains and your 
mills, you cannot tell us where to find it. You can, no doubt, 
explain to us all about sunsets; but the smoke of your towns and 
your factories has made it impossible for us to see one. How- 
ever, each generation is wise in its own wisdom; and ours would 
sooner look at a foetus in a bottle, than at a statue of the god 
Apollo, from the hand of Phidias, and in the air of Athens.’ 

During all this speech Mr. Storks had remained with his face 
buried in his hands, every now and then drawing in his breath 
through his teeth, as if he were in pain. When it was over he 
looked up, with a scared expression, as if some great calamity had 
suddenly fallen upon him. 

‘ Of course,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘mere science, as science, does 
not deal with moral right and wrong.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Saunders, ‘for it has shown that right and 
wrong are terms of a bygone age, connoting altogether false ideas. 
Mere automata as science shows we are—clock-work machines, 
wound up by meat and drink——’ ' 

‘ As for human automatism,’ interrupted Mr. Storks, who had by 
this time recovered himself—and his deep heavy voice quite drowned 
Mr. Saunders—‘ that is a question which science has not as yet 
decided. It may be true, or it may not. I myself am indifferent. 
Supposing that the Deity—if there be one—should offer to make 
me a machine, if I am not one, on condition that I should always 
go right, I, for one, would gladly close with the proposal.’ 

‘You forget,’ said Allen, ‘that in the moral sense, if there 
were no possibility of going wrong, there could be no possibility of 
going right.’ 

‘Fancy a watch or a steam-engine committing sin,’ said 
Leslie. 

‘Sin,’ said Mr. Storks, ‘is a word that has helped to retard 
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moral and social progress more than anything. Nothing is good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so ; and the superstitious and morbid 
way in which a number of entirely innocent things have been 
banned as sin, has caused more than half the tragedies of the 
world. Science will establish an entirely new basis of morality ; 
and the sunlight of rational approbation will shine on many a 
thing, hitherto overshadowed by the curse of a hypothetical God.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Mr. Saunders, eagerly. ‘I have little doubt, for 
instance, that in the future the great question of woman’s sphere 
of action will be solved by the recognition of prostitution as an 
honourable and beneficent profession.’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Mr. Storks, striking the table, and glaring 
with indignation at Mr. Saunders, ‘I could hardly have believed 
that such misplaced flippancy ‘ 

‘Flippancy! it is reasoned truth,’ shrieked Mr. Saunders, 
upsetting his wine-glass. 

Luckily this brought about a pause. Laurence took ad- 
vantage of it. 

‘See,’ said Laurence, ‘ Dr. Jenkinson has left us. Will no one 
have any more wine ?—Then suppose we follow him.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Current Coins somewhat Defaced. 


WueEn Prince Hal, in one of his memorable fencing-bouts with Sir 
John Falstaff, quotes a verse of King Solomon’s Proverbs, his fat 
adversary compliments him upon possessing, amongst his other 
royal gifts and graces, that of ‘ iteration with an emphasis.’ I am 
not sure that all his princely virtues have descended to these latter 
days—in fact, I most devoutly wish that they had done so—but 
this particular characteristic of ‘iteration’ appears to me to be a 
noticeable feature of the present era. There area certain quantity, 
and a very large quantity, of ‘ property ’ quotations afloat upon the 


world, which are pretty sure to make their appearance, some or 


others of them, in every printed sheet which comes into one’s hands, 
and to be heard in almost every speech that is made. 

And, from the inaccuracy with which some of these are iterated 
and reiterated, it appears no less certain that they have not been 
dug out of the mine by those who use them, but have passed from 
hand to hand as current coin, without much suspicion, or perhaps 
care, on the part of the users, as to whose image and superscrip- 
tion they bear. 

The consequence is, that the inaccuracy has grown to be part 
and parcel of the very essence of the quotation, beyond the hope 
or possibility of severance or correction. Mr. Thackeray describes 
some old lady who has Shakespeare’s plays read to her every night; 
which works, adds that keen observer, ‘she said she liked, but 
didn’t ’: these words appear to describe very nearly the idiosyncrasy 
of the good people who use and misuse the passages in question, 
inasmuch as almost all these ‘ current coins’ issue from that rich 
treasury. 

Any Handbook of Quotations incontestably proves the fact 
that no author in England is quoted one-twentieth part as much 
as Shakespeare, and that of all his plays ‘Hamlet’ is infinitely 
the most used. As a matter of statistics, I find that there 
are some 120 quotations from ‘Hamlet’ alone which are worn 
literally threadbare with constant and hard use; so much s0, in- 
deed, is this the case, that they may be said to have become almost 
as much the symbols of certain things as the very words of the 
language itself. Not any one of the quotations from ‘ Hamlet’ 
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leads, I think, a harder life than the famous and sorely-abused ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to,’ which appears scarcely ever to enjoy one day’s, 
perhaps one hour’s, rest; and yet, strange to say, the words are not 
in Shakespeare at all, nor anywhere else, except as a quotation. The 
words intended to be cited are of course taken from the world-re- 
nowned soliloquy—which, as Hartley Coleridge truly says, ‘has 
been murdered by its own celebrity~—where Hamlet enumerates, 
amongst the burthens of humanity, 
The thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to; 

the word ‘ills’ not occurring at all in the passage; and the word 
‘shocks’ being required by the whole context of the soliloquy, 
which pictures life as a passage through an opposing host, and 
enumerates with such surpassing eloquence and such marvellous 
pathos the various ‘shocks’ sustained by the combatant in that 
unequal struggle. Nevertheless, ‘ills’ it is, and ‘ills’ it will 
doubtless remain. The false word is too deeply rvoted in the na- 
tional mind and heart to leave a chance for the true one; and, 
like the ventriloquist in sop, will certainly retain possession of 
the field, let the real pig squeak never so naturally. 

There is another passage in the same author nearly as much 
quoted as the one already mentioned, and which is supposed to 
possess a peculiarly Shakespearian flavour and relish; and yet there 
is very great reason to doubt whether the words ever sprang from 
the great poet’s teeming brain. It is the celebrated passage in 
‘ Henry V.,’ in which Mrs. Quickly pictures the death-bed of Prince 
Hal’s cast-off companion, where she reports that, in the 


Last scene of all, 
Which ends this strange eventful history, 


the dying knight ‘babbled of green fields.’ But, as all Shake- 
spearian scholars well know, the words in the first edition are ‘a 
table of green fields ;’ and so they were reprinted, with various 
suggestions, until Theobald, in a moment of happy inspiration, 
proposed ‘ babbled’ for ‘ table,—an emendation so extraordinarily 
fortunate as to meet with acceptance from almost all subsequent 
editors, and to have been built into the language of England 
beyond the possibility of severance. Theobald’s idea was certainly 
2 most felicitous ene. To make the dying reprobate turn away 
for one brief moment from the several remembrances of his long 
and ill-spent life, and see again in the mirror of his memory the 
‘green fields’ of his happy and innocent childhood flashed across 
his mental vision by the hand of Death, was to add the one touch 
of pathos necessary to heighten the interest of his death-bed. 
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Such a mental change in the moment almost of death appears a 
natural prelude to that most marvellous physical change which 
passes so quickly over the tenement of clay when deserted by its 
occupant, and which, as in a moment, effaces the deep furrows 
made by the plough of Time, or the scars left by the ‘slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’ and leaves in their stead that placid 
almost smile : 
The mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there. 


So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 

The first, last look by death reveal’d. 
And this change of death is a curious physiological puzzle, and 
looks as though the natural tendency of the ‘ well-worn clay’ was 
to regain something of the quietness and innocence of Eden so 
soon as the ‘ perturbéd spirit’ relaxed its grasp upon it—so soon 
as it was lifted off from ‘ the rack of this tough world’: 


A worn-out fetter that the soul 
Had broken and cast away. 


Assuredly, of all the pathetic reflections attaching to a sinful life, 
none appears so affecting as the remembrance that the old, worn- 
out, sin-stained rowé was once a happy little child, with a pure 
soul fresh from its Creator’s hands. And yet, as I have said, 
there is no tittle of evidence that Shakespeare ever wrote the 
words in question, and the context of the passage renders it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they are his. 

To return to ‘ Hamlet,’ there is another line in his soliloquy 
nearly, if not quite, as much quoted as the one already mentioned; 
but here, although the words are always quoted with perfect cor- 
rectness, the precise meaning of them appears invariably missed. 
The line in question is that which runs, 


When we have shuffled off this mortal coil ; 


the last word of which leads to the mistake I mean, from the 
simple fact that in Shakespeare’s time ‘ coil’ meant trouble, fuss, 
bother, and that it is now understood to mean only the twist or 
helix of a rope, wire, orsnake. Assome meaning must be attached 
in the popular mind to the word, and as the real meaning of it is 
generally unknown, the ‘ mortal coil’ has become vaguely under- 
stood to mean the ‘mortal body,’ the burthen of the. flesh—a 
result attributable partly to the word coil being associated with 
the idea of a snake, and partly to the ‘shuffling off’ which pre- 
cedes it. 1@ 

Not long ago a writer in Fraser introduced the snake bodily 
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into the metaphor, in some verses which appeared in that magazine, 
and which ran as follows : 
Ask not what next shall be, 
When we have shuffled off 
This so familiar flesh, 
This mortal coi and slough. 
The snake renews his youth 
And burgeons with the spring; 
The swallow from the south 
Floats back on annual wing. 


Here, it will be seen, we have the snake itself—coil, slough, and 
all; and there is little doubt that this exactly expresses the common 
idea of the passage in question. Nor is this the only corrobora- 
tion of the impression that ‘ coil’ means the burthen of the flesh ; 
for in the play of *‘ Bonduca’ (act iv. sc. 1) occurs the following 


passage « 
Would ye learn 


How to die bravely, Romans; to fling off 
This case of flesh, lose all your cares for ever ? 
—a quotation for which I am indebted to Mr. C. M. Ingleby, and 
which is certainly a remarkable confirmation of the general idea. 
But, nevertheless, there can be little real dispute that Shake- 


speare had no intention of putting a snake into Hamlet’s mouth. 
The word coil is derived from the Danish quwellen, to boil, or 
bubble forth as a spring, and means simply the tumult and worry 
of humanity—the 


Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble, 
of the weird sisters in ‘ Macbeth.’ It is never once used by Shake- 
speare to signify the twist or helix of a snake’s normal position in 
repose, but it is used by him some dozen times to mean trouble or 
fuss, That enlightened officer Dogberry uses it in his famous 
charge to the watch (‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ act iii. se. 3): ‘I 
pray you watch about Signor Leonato’s door; for the wedding be- 
ing there to-morrow there is a great coil to-night.’ The Shake- 
speare Concordance will reveal the other eleven instances of its 
use, in no single one of which can it possibly be made to mean a 
twist or helix, or to have any connection or association with a 
snake, 
The idea in Hamlet’s mind is evidently that of a tired traveller 
divesting himself of his dress and retiring to rest : 
To die,—to sleep :— 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
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Devoutly to be wish’d. To die,—to sleep ;— 

To sleep! perchance to dream :—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. 


The weary pilgrim approaches his bed, too tired even to undress 
ceremoniously, and ‘shuffling off’ his garments with hasty care- 
lessness on to the floor, as he nears the longed-for rest of sleep— 
that sleep of death which is to still the aching heart for evermore! 
Undoubtedly the ‘shuffling off’ has been a main agent in the 
mistake, and in the consequent introduction of the snake. But 
the snake of zoology, in shuffling off its skin or slough in its 
yearly renovation, is obliged to untwist its coil for the moment, 
and to stretch itself out at full length, in order to pull off the 
worn-out skin; it by no means shuffles off its coil, which might 
possibly be a difficult operation. The whole mistake reminds one 
forcibly of the beautiful Greek myth of ‘ Psyche, in which the 
Greek word means both ‘the soul’ and ‘a butterfly,’ from the 
marvellous resurrection of the beautiful winged fly from the dull 
and sombre chrysalis. The idea in both cases seems to be the 
same, and to symbolise by the natural processes of the animal 
world the great change which occurs to dying humanity. 

Lord Byron appears to have been a diligent reader of Shakespeare, 
notwithstanding his recorded opinion that his great predecessor 
was over-estimated; and he frequently quotes him with great humour 
and adroitness. But in the third canto of ‘Childe Harold’ there 
occurs a quotation from the poet which suggests some possible mis- 
conception of the passage quoted. It is in the 113th stanza of 


that canto, and runs thus: 
In the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such: I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


And a foot-note to the last line contains a quotation from ‘Macbeth’: 


If it be thus, 
For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind. 


Now the passage in ‘ Macbeth’ is clear enough. He is reflecting 
upon his murder of Duncan, and the uselessness of that crime, 
supposing that his crown should devolve upon Banquo’s children. 
He says of Banquo, that the witches 
Hail’d him father to a line of kings: 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
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Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; 


and so on. ‘Filed’ is here, of course, ‘defiled ;? and Macbeth 
means to say that he has stained his soul with a crime which will 
benefit only Banquo’s issue. 

But the lines in ‘ Childe Harold’ are hardly intelligible upon 
the same principle; nor is the word printed with an apostrophe, 
as if the ‘de’ were omitted. Perhaps the 111th stanza may throw 
some light on Byron’s meaning: 

And to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal, 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 
Is a stern task of soul. No matter—it is taught. 


It seems to me that the ‘ steeling’ in this stanza has some vague 
association with the ‘filing’ in the other; and that the thought 
running in Byron’s mind was that of forging and working his mind 
by strenuous effort into the shape he desired it to assume. The 
words may perhaps suggest some foreshadowing of Tennyson’s 
grand verses in the ‘ In Memoriam,’ where he says— 


That life is not as idle ore, 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom 


To shape and use; 


where the same figure is applied to the worker’s life as Byron 
seems to apply to his mind: and the mental career is to be forged 
and fashioned by each one after his own ideal and by his own 
vigorous and earnest effort. 

The notes to ‘ Childe Harold’ were added, I believe, by the poet’s 
friend Hobhouse; but I don’t know who is responsible for the note 
in question, nor do I presume to say that I have plucked at the 
heart of the mystery, or that the foot-note may not contain the 
real elucidation of Byron’s meaning. Very possibly it does: and 
Byron may have meant ‘defiled.’ But if Lord Byron, in the first, 
quotation, meant that he had ‘defiled’ his mind and so weakened 
it that he was no longer able to soar above the crowd around him, 
enveloped in the atmosphere of his own sublimer thoughts, as 
Hobhouse’s note implies (which result, indeed, is exceedingly 
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probable), then what becomes of the ‘steeling’ his mind in the 
second quotation, and so rendering it impervious to all hostile 
shafts? The allusion, by the way, in the first quotation to his 
mind ‘subduing itself,’ seems to point to the fable (or fact, is it ?) 
of the scorpion dying by its own sting—a figure which I think he 
uses elsewhere, and is a strange and terrible revelation of his know- 
ledge of his own state. 


- & 





Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


Cuarter XVII: 


‘REN AT TURNING 0’ THE TIDE.’ 


Cyytuta took her place at the Squire’s bedside, and assumed 
the care of the sick room with as much calmness and self-possession 
as if she had been trained in a city hospital. That intense faith 
which made the two Wesleys so strong to resist all earthly opposi- 
tion, is the staff and anchor of all true followers in that wide school 
which they and Whitefield founded. Joshua’s young wife had no 
fear that her strength would fail her in this ordeal. Whatever 
strength she needed would be given to her. 

It was not a pleasing or an easy task either, this attendance 
upon an irritable old man who had served no apprenticeship to sick- 
ness, and to whom acute bodily pain was almost a new thing. 

‘Mrs. Haggard has been so good as to come to nurse you, 
father,’ said Oswald, when he brought Cynthia to the bedside. 

The Squire looked at the small grey figure—‘ a shadow like an 
angel with bright hair’—doubtfully. 

‘I don’t know that girl,’ he said. ‘Your mother was never so 
pretty.’ 

‘ Will you let her nurse you, father?’ enquired Oswald. 

‘I don’t want nursing, I only want to be let alone. Give me 
something to drink,’ said the Squire, with some inconsistency. 

Cynthia examined the table by the bed, upon which empty 
medicine bottles, discarded poultices, rags, and dirty tumblers 
were crowded in unseemly confusion. There was an uncorked 
bottle containing half a tumbler of claret. 

‘Does your father drink that wine?’ asked Cynthia, as she 
washed a tumbler swiftly, while the Squire expressed a general 
sense of discomfort by feeble moanings. 

‘ Yes, the doctor says he may have claret, but no other wine.’ 

Cynthia put the tumbler in the wasted hand, which clutched it 
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with a tremulous eagerness, and supported the old man while he 
drank. She seemed to havea natural capacity and ren which 
made these offices of charity easy to her. 

‘Phebe will get you anything you want,’ said Oswald, ews 
on helplessly. 

Phoebe was standing on the other side of the bed, breathing 
hard and staring at Mrs. Haggard, open-mouthed and open-eyed, 
as at a supernatural appearance. 

But on being thus referred to she made a curtsey, and said she 
should be pleased to wait upon the lady. ; 

‘And do you really think you shall be able to get on ?’ asked 
Oswald. 

‘TI shall get on very nicely. You need not be anxious, Mr. 
Pentreath. It will be best for your father to be kept very quiet.’ 

‘Yes, I daresay. Ill go to my own room. It’s on this floor, 
and I shall be at hand if my father should ask for me. You'll send 
for me if he does, won’t you?’ 

‘ Yes, Phoebe shall come for you.’ 

Oswald lingered by the bedside before going away, and bent 
over his father with that helpless feeling which robust youth has 
in the presence of suffering age. It can pity, but can hardly 
sympathise. If it could share the burthen in any way, take half 
the pain, or all, it would do so; but it cannot measure or under- 
stand that agony. 

‘ How are you feeling now, father ?’ asked the son. 

‘I feel as if a wolf was gnawing me, that’s all,’ gasped the old 
man. ‘Goaway. You only keep the air from me.’ 

Cynthia took a loose blanket from an arm-chair and spread it 
over the Squire’s chest and shoulders, and then went quietly to 
the nearest window and opened it. The sweet cool night air blew 
in like a rush of refreshing waters upon a thirsty land. 

‘ That’s better,’ cried the old man. 

‘You didn’t oughtter open the windows,’ said Phoebe; ‘ the 
doctor said we was to keep ’un warm!’ 

Cynthia found a screen in one corner of the room, and this she 
placed as a guard against the keen edge of the draught. She had 
a conviction that the sufferer needed air, but she was not going to 
do anything rash or reckless. 

‘Tell me what the doctor said about the leeches, and the poul- 
tices, and everything that is to be done, Phebe,’ she said. 

At midnight Oswald looked into the room again. His father 
was sleeping the fitful, painful slumber of disease. Phoebe was 
snoring by the fire. Cynthia was seated by the bedside, reading 
her pocket Bible by the dim candle-light. What a graceful figure 
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it was in the neatly-fitting grey stuff gown, the Puritan muslin ker- 
chief crossed over the delicately-moulded bust, the little white cap 
giving a matronly air to the bright young face! 

The room seemed changed somehow since Cynthia’s coming. 
The accumulated litter of the past week had been carried off. 
Everything was in its place, snowy linen on the bed, the hearth 
neatly swept, a small bright fire in the shining grate, a cheerful 
homelike air in the room which a few hours ago had looked so 
desolate. And all had been done quietly, with the least possible 
inconvenience to the invalid. 

‘ Has he been long asleep?’ asked Oswald. 

‘About half an hour. I read to him a little before he went 
off.’ 

‘Out of your Bible ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did he like you’re doing that ?’ 

‘TI think it soothed him.’ 

Oswald could hardly realise the idea of his father being in- 
structed in the Scriptures by a Methodist preacher’s wife. It 
seemed a general upheaving of things. 

This went on for many days and nights. The Squire’s life 
seemed to these patient watchers to tremble in the balance, though 
the doctor had made up his mind which way the balance was to 
turn at last. For many days and nights, without weariness or 
murmuring, Cynthia performed the painful tasks of the sick room, 
and was full of love and care for this grim old man, who, in his 
weakness, seemed like a baby in her arms, and was fain to sub- 
mit to be ministered to as a baby might have done. While caring 
for this poor mortal body of his, she was full of tender anxiety for 
his imperishable soul; and this disciple of Tom Paine was fain to 
listen to that ineffable story which even the most hardened un- 
believer must hear with some touch of love and awe. Cynthia 
had not been taught to be doubtful of death-bed conversions; in 
her direct and positive creed this sinner—who perhaps, in all his 
life, had never done a good action or sacrificed a selfish desire— 
was as near the gates of heaven as the man of spotless life and 
active benevolence, could he but be brought to acknowledge his 
unworthiness, to believe in the all-atoning Sacrifice which had 
been made for him, to accept in implicit faith the pardon that 
God was for ever holding out to sinners. A Shibboleth, perhaps, 
this parrot cry of instantaneous conversion, but this Shibboleth was 
to Cynthia a great reality. 

Curious it must have seemed to the ear of the listener—had 
there been any one by—to hear this child fighting Satan beside 
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that dying-bed ; arguing with the unbelieving mind, sharpened 
and hardened by fifty years’ mature worldliness; pleading, praying, 
repeating divinest messages of compassion and love. The Squire 
heard her patiently, which was much. One night she sang one of 
Wesley’s hymns, in a low sweet voice. The sound pleased and 
soothed the sick man, and after this he often bade her sing to 
him. Oswald paced the corridor softly sometimes of an evening, 
listening to those clear and pure tones, which had a soothing in- 
fluence for him as well as for his father. 

‘I wish you would let my husband come and read to you, Mr. 
Pentreath,’ Cynthia ventured to say one afternoon when the Squire 
seemed a little better than usual, and quite free from pain. 

‘Your husband! Who is he?’ 

‘ Joshua Haggard.’ 

‘What, the Ranter? No; I'll have none of his preaching. 
He’s a decent fellow, in his way, and has made money. My son is 
going to marry his daughter; but I'll have no ranting. I won't 
have fire and brimstone pelted at me on my death-bed. You may 
read what you like; it does no harm.’ 

‘I don’t think you know what kind of man my husband is,’ 
remonstrated Cynthia, gently. 

‘Don’t I! I know what field preachers are. You may hear 
’em a mile off, raving about Sodom and Gomorrah and the worm 
that never dies. Haggard preached in the fields before he built 
that chapel of his. Il have none of his howling.’ 

This was discouraging ; but the Established Church, which, re- 
presented by a port-winey vicar of the good old school, had called 
politely, during the Squire’s illness, to offer its ministrations, had 
also been kept at arm’s-length by Mr. Pentreath, who swore that 
no tithe-pig parson should cross the threshold of his chamber while 
he had sense enough to forbid him. 

Oswald showed considerable anxiety about Cynthia’s comfort 
during this weary time of watching, and Joshua came to the Grange 
at least once a day to see for himself that his wife was not injuring 
her health by this work of charity. The acute attack of bronchitis 
had been conquered, chiefly by Cynthia’s nursing, as the doctor 
frankly acknowledged ; but the foe left the citadel in so dilapidated 
a state, that the cessation of active disease was by no means a 
warrant for the patient’s recovery. The lamp flickered in the 
socket, and might at any moment be suddenly extinguished. The 
worn-out frame was not easily to be patched up by high feeding 
and stimulants, quinine or iron. 

. ‘Once in every day Joshua Haggard came up to the long gallery, 
where the family portraits faced the searching north-west light, 
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which showed every crack in the surface, for a brief interview with 
his young wife. 

‘Tm afraid you are not getting enough rest, dearest,’ he said, 
turning the small pale face towards the spring sunshine, and 
looking at it with anxious scrutiny. 

‘Yes, indeed, Joshua. I have some hours’ sleep every day, 
while Phoebe watches for me. I let her sleep at night, poor girl ; 
for it seems so painful to her to keep her eyes open after the clock 
has struck ten.’ 

‘I am pleased for you to do this good work, my love. I am 
proud of you; but, remember that you have my happiness in 
charge. You must not sacrifice health even to duty—for my 
sake.’ 

He advanced this plea with a consciousness of its weakness, its 
selfishness. 

‘I walk in the garden every day when it is fine,’ said Cynthia, 
anxious to reassure him as to her well-being. ‘Naomiand Oswald 
take me for a little walk every afternoon. It is such a happiness 
to me to see her, dear girl.’ 

‘Yes, she has told me about your walks together. I am 
pleased to think of your being so united; I feared there was a 
want of sympathy on Naomi’s part.’ 

‘No, Joshua. She has always been good to me; but I think 
we have been more drawn together since the Squire’s illness. How 
glad I shall be when he gets well, and we can have the wedding! 
I want to see Naomi in that lovely grey silk. Does Dr. Harrow 
say that he will soon be well ?’ 

‘Dr. Harrow does not seem very hopeful ; he thinks his patient 
in a sadly weak state.’ 

‘But that racking cough is almost gone, and we shall soon 
make him strong.’ 

‘I hope so, dear; but there is a disease called old age. The 
Squire has lived a hard life. He did not spare himself in his 
youth, when he gave himself up to what the world calls pleasure, 
and he has not spared himself of late years, while he has been 
a slave to Mammon. The thread of life is worn very thin, my 
love,’ 

This was a disappointment to Cynthia, who had begun to hope 
for the Squire’s recovery. He was not an agreeable old man, but 
she had nursed him and cared for him, and she had grown in some- 
wise attached to him. Oswald looked on wonderingly while she 
bent over the bed, soothing her charge with pretty tender speeches, 
supporting the grizzled head, holding the feverish hand, feeding 
the grim old sufferer as lovingly as if he had been a pet bird, 
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that dying-bed ; arguing with the unbelieving mind, sharpened 
and hardened by fifty years’ mature worldliness; pleading, praying, 
repeating divinest messages of compassion and love. The Squire 
heard her patiently, which was much. One night she sang one of 
Wesley’s hymns, in a low sweet voice. The sound pleased and 
soothed the sick man, and after this he often bade her sing to 
him. Oswald paced the corridor softly sometimes of an evening, 
listening to those clear and pure tones, which had a soothing in- 
fluence for him as well as for his father. 

' J wish you would let my husband come and read to you, Mr. 
Pentreath,’ Cynthia ventured to say one afternoon when the Squire 
seemed a little better than usual, and quite free from pain. 

‘Your husband! Who is he?’ 

‘Joshua Haggard.’ 

‘What, the Ranter? No; I'll have none of his preaching. 
He’s a decent fellow, in his way, and has made money. My son is 
going to marry his daughter; but Ill have no ranting. I won't 
have fire and brimstone pelted at me on my death-bed. You may 
read what you like; it does no harm.’ 

‘I don’t think you know what kind of man my husband is,’ 
remonstrated Cynthia, gently. 

‘Don’t I! I know what field preachers are. You may hear 
’em a mile off, raving about Sodom and Gomorrah and the worm 
that never dies. Haggard preached in the fields before he built 
that chapel of his. Il have none of his howling.’ 

This was discouraging; but the Established Church, which, re- 
presented by a port-winey vicar of the good old school, had called 
politely, during the Squire’s illness, to offer its ministrations, had 
also been kept at arm’s-length by Mr. Pentreath, who swore that 
no tithe-pig parson should cross the threshold of his chamber while 
he had sense enough to forbid him. 

Oswald showed considerable anxiety about Cynthia’s comfort 
during this weary time of watching, and Joshua came to the Grange 
at least once a day to see for himself that his wife was not injuring 
her health by this work of charity. The acute attack of bronchitis 
had been conquered, chiefly by Cynthia’s nursing, as the doctor 
frankly acknowledged ; but the foe left the citadel in so dilapidated 
a state, that the cessation of active disease was by no means a 
warrant for the patient’s recovery. The lamp flickered in the 
socket, and might at any moment be suddenly extinguished. The 
worn-out frame was not easily to be patched up by high feeding 
and stimulants, quinine or iron. 

Once in every day Joshua Haggard came up to the long gallery, 
where the family portraits faced the searching north-west light, 
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which showed every crack in the surface, for a brief interview with 
his young wife. 

‘Tm afraid you are not getting enough rest, dearest,’ he said, 
turning the small pale face towards the spring sunshine, and 
looking at it with anxious scrutiny. 

‘Yes, indeed, Joshua. I have some hours’ sleep every day, 
while Phoebe watches for me. I let her sleep at night, poor girl; 
for it seems so painful to her to keep her eyes open after the clock 
has struck ten.’ 

‘I am pleased for you to do this good work, my love. I am 
proud of you; but, remember that you have my happiness in 
charge. You must not sacrifice health even to duty—for my 
sake.’ 

He advanced this plea with a consciousness of its weakness, its 
selfishness. 

‘I walk in the garden every day when it is fine,’ said Cynthia, 
anxious to reassure him as to her well-being. ‘ Naomiand Oswald 
take me for a little walk every afternoon. It is such a happiness 
to me to see her, dear girl.’ 

‘Yes, she has told me about your walks together. I am 
pleased to think of your being so united; I feared there was a 
want of sympathy on Naomi’s part.’ 

‘No, Joshua. She has always been good to me; but I think 
we have been more drawn together since the Squire’s illness. How 
glad I shall be when he gets well, and we can have the wedding! 
I want to see Naomi in that lovely grey silk. Does Dr. Harrow 
say that he will soon be well ?’ 

‘Dr. Harrow does not seem very hopeful; he thinks his patient 
in a sadly weak state.’ 

‘But that racking cough is almost gone, and we shall soon 
make him strong.’ 

‘I hope so, dear; but there is a disease called old age. The 
Squire has lived a hard life. He did not spare himself in his 
youth, when he gave himself up to what the world calls pleasure, 
and he has not spared himself of late years, while he has been 
a slave to Mammon. The thread of life is worn very thin, my 
love,’ 

This was a disappointment to Cynthia, who had begun to hope 
for the Squire’s recovery. He was not an agreeable old man, but 
she had nursed him and cared for him, and she had grown in some- 
wise attached to him. Oswald looked on wonderingly while she 
bent over the bed, soothing her charge with pretty tender speeches, 
supporting the grizzled head, holding the feverish hand, feeding 
the grim old sufferer as lovingly as if he had been a pet bird, 
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‘How good you are!’ he exclaimed one day. ‘Is it in the 
nature of all women to be so tender? J can just remember my 
mother nursing me in some small illness, and she was like you; but 
then I was her favourite son, the creature she loved best on earth, 
as they tell me. You come here to nurse a stranger, and yet your 
tenderness for him seems inexhaustible.’ 

‘I am so sorry for your poor father that I cannot help loving 
him,’ Cynthia answered, simply. 

‘Ah! I see; that is what the old saw means: “ Pity is akin to 

love.”’ 
Those walks with Naomi and her lover were a delight to 
Cynthia at this time; so keen a delight, that it sometimes oc- 
curred to her this pleasure might be sinful, a snare and a tempta- 
tion which she ought in somewise to resist ; for Joshua’s teaching 
dwelt much upon snares, and the liability of weak human nature to 
be led astray by inclination. 

After close confinement in the sick-room, the very air of 
heaven was a source of rapture. The bright spring afternoon, the 
windy sky with patches of deepest blue shining through white 
fleecy clouds, and just one dark cloud overhead, holding the pro- 
mise of an April shower; the daffodils waving with every gust; 
the yellow chestnut buds just unfolding; the tender young ferns 
peeping up throngh the mossy ground in sheltered places, snake 
fern and adder fern—what could be more beautiful than the 
neglected old manor at such a season? Even the dark-red cattle 
had a friendly air, Cynthia thought, and looked at her with grave 
kindliness. 

Never had Naomi been so kind or so loving to the poor little 
stepmother, and Oswald, who had seemed quite a remote unsym- 
pathetic personage a little while ago, came now so near as to be 
almost brotherly in his kindness—he was so grateful for Cynthia’s 
devotion to his sick father. 

For the space of an hour by Oswald’s watch, these three per- 
ambulated the path on the skirts of the wood, making fresh disco- 
veries of nature’s progress every day, and admiring the wonder of 
this gradual yet swift awakening of old mother earth after the dreary 
winter sleep. How quickly the flower-buds opened, and the little 
curled-up leaflets widened into leaves; here, under last year’s dead 
branches, are the ferns of next summer; the willows are yellow- 
green already; the mossy ground is enamelled with primroses and 
bluest violets. 

‘Please God the poor old father picks up strength, we shall be 
married before the hawthorns are in flower,’ said Oswald to his 
betrothed. 
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Naomi’s only answer was a sigh; for her father had told her 
how little hope the doctor entertained of his patient’s recovery. 

There was an appearance of improvement, however, at this time 
which deceived Oswald and Cynthia and the good-hearted drudge, 
Phoebe. The Squire’s cough was almost gone, though his breath- 
ing was still troublesome, and his wits somewhat given to wander 
in the pauses of wakefulness between his brief slumbers: he was 
able to be moved from his bed to the great easy-chair, in which 
spacious piece of furniture he looked like a living mummy, propped 
up with pillows. This seemed a great advance upon his condition 
of ten days ago; and.Oswald fancied him on the high-road to re- 
covery—an opinion shared by the patient himself, though in queru- 
lous moments he declared that he shouldn’t trouble anybody long, 
and that Oswald would soon have the handling of the estate. 

‘ And a nice mess he will make of it, for he knows no more of 
business than a baby,’ grumbled the Squire. 

Seeing her charge so far restored, and believing his recovery 
an assured thing, despite her husband’s despondent view of the case, 
Cynthia was now anxious to return to her home duties. Those 
duties were not manifold, certainly, since Judith Haggard was the 
mainspring of the household machine; but Cynthia was at least 
her husband’s companion, and she knew that she was sorely missed 
by him. She had carefully instructed Phoebe in all the offices of 
the sick-room, and felt that she might now leave the Squire to that 
damsel’s care, with just a little supervision and assistance from 
Oswald, who was a light sleeper, and might look in upon the in- 
valid now and then of a night to give him his lemonade or his 
medicine. 

When, however, Mrs. Haggard ventured to hint at departure, 
the Squire’s distress was piteous to behold. Could she be so cruel 
as to talk of leaving him when but for her he should be in his grave ? 
If she left him,he shoulddie. Phoebe nurse him, indeed! Pheebe 
would murder him, with her big rough hands and her clumsy ways. 
He might die in his bed at any hour, with not a soul to help him, 
while Phoebe was snoring like a pig by the fireside. That girl 
thought of nothing but sleeping and eating; she was a lump of 
selfishness, like all the rest of his servants. 

The old man shed tears; and the tears of feeble age are sad to 
see. What could Cynthia do? The tender heart, in which love 
and pity were the ruling instincts, was moved to deepest compas- 
sion. She told her husband of the Squire’s distress, and he said 
stay. 

‘Stay, my love, if you can bear the trial of witnessing the end. 
It will not be long.’ 
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* Does the doctor really think he will die ?’ 

‘Yes, dear; the doctor is quite hopeless. Nothing less than 
a miracle could save him, he says, and God has ceased to work 
miracles for our worthless mortal bodies. His supernatural dealings 
are with our souls.’ 

‘ Then I would not leave him on any account.’ 

* You have never seen death, Cynthia. You are not afraid to 
face the end ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered bravely; ‘I fear nothing since you have 
taught me where to put my trust.’ 

So Cynthia stayed and ministered to the departing sinner, and 
made these last days of his life sweeter to him than all the arid 
years of his widowhood in which human affection had been as dead 
in him as if he had been one of those conical stones which antiquity 
chose for its gods. He had grown really attached to his fair young 
nurse, and submitted to her with a senile docility. 

‘If I had had a daughter like you, my dear, I should have been 
a better man,’ he said. 

‘You have had a good son, dear Mr. Pentreath.’ 

‘Yes, Oswald has never given me any trouble ; but there’s not 
much in him—a young man to be drawn any way. I’m afraid he'll 
spend my money like water. It’s a hard thing to know one must 


lie in one’s grave, not able to move a finger, while one’s property | 


is being made ducks and drakes of. That’s the sting of death.’ 

*No, no, dear friend; the sting of death is sin.’ 

‘ And isn’t it sinful to fool away a fine estate ?’ cried the Squire, 
testily. 

Wheeled close up to the glowing hearth in his big arm-chair, 
with a tumbler of warm negus, weak and harmless put soothing to 
the spirits, on the little table at his elbow, the Squire listened with 
great complacency to Cynthia’s Scripture reading. If the Bible 
had been something less than it is, the keen old man would hardly 
have tolerated it, for he started with a strong prejudice in its dis- 
favour. But the mighty Book compelled his attention, and seemed 
to appeal to him individually with a force his mortal weakness 
could not withstand. 

Oswald now began to spend his afternoons in the sick-room, 
save that one hour which he spent out-of-doors with Cynthia and 
Naomi. The Squire liked to have him there, and was fond of calling 
his attention to certain passages of Scripture which, in the father’s 
mind, bore upon his son’s deficiencies. Oswald was the most patient 
listener to that pious reading, to those touching Wesleyan hymns 
which Cynthia used to sing in the gathering twilight. Joshua, 
while following that sect of Primitive Methodists and field preach- 
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ers, which the Rev. Hugh Bourne had founded early in the century, 
had adopted the Wesleyan hymn-book, and differed from the modern 
Wesleyans chiefly in his closer adherence to the principles of their 
pious founder. 

Sad, yet not unpleasing, days gliding gently by in that quiet 
chamber ; a spacious bedroom, oak-panelled, with three deep-set 
windows, a carved mantelpiece, six feet high, and a curious old 
basket grate set round with blue and white Dutch tiles, Scriptural 
illustrations, to which the Squire referred now and then when 
Cynthia was reading. 

‘ David! ah! there he is, slaying Goliath—the third from the 
top. I remember when I was a boy I used to take him for Jack 
the Giant-killer. And David was a sinner, was he, though the 
Lord loved him? Ah! the Lord had need to be fond of me, for 
I’ve been a great sinner. I wonder if John Wilkes is in heaven ?’ 

Sweet slow days, which hardly left a trace behind them, one 
being so like another, save a vague memory of a pleasing sadness. 
It seemed to Oswald, by-and-by, as if all his life were shut in this 
grave old room, and the outside world were something in which he 
had no part. Naomi noticed that his manner was dreamy and 
absent-minded at this time, a change which she ascribed to natural 
anxiety about his father. 


It was about half-way between midnight and morning, just when 
the night is coldest, most silent, most dismal, that the Squire called 
Cynthia to his bedside. He had been a little more restless than 
usual, and had wandered more between his snatches of broken sleep ; 
had talked of his wild youth, naming old friends, old loves, long 
dead and half-forgotten. 

* What was the name of that fellow who supped with us at the 
“ Blue Posts?”’ he asked, eagerly. ‘You know, don’t you? a 
man with big whiskers and a belcher handkerchief—a fighting 
man.’ 

Cynthia knelt down by the bed and took his cold hand, and 
chafed it gently. There was a sharp ring in his voice which she 
had never heard before. 

‘ That’s a good girl, Polly; yes, my hand’s very cold. You 
always had a good heart, Polly ; but too fond of spending money. 
Yes, Polly, better marry the cheesemonger. He means well.’ 

Then the dull eyes turned suddenly on Cynthia, with slowly 
returning consciousness. 

‘Is it you, child? And you say God loves sinners ?’ 

‘ God loves all things that He has made,’ answered Cynthia, 
earnestly; ‘and Christ died to save sinners. If you repent of 
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all your sins, dear Mr. Pentreath, and believe in that atoning 
Sacrifice.’ 

‘I’m sorry I didn’t live a better life, and that I hadn’t a 
daughter like you,’ said the Squire, faintly; and, letting his head 
sink softly upon Cynthia’s breast, he quietly loosened his feeble 
hold upon this mortal life, and passed into the unknown land 
beyond it. 

Not at first did Cynthia know that this was death ; and when 
the truth dawned upon her, she uttered no cry, gave way to neither 
terror nor agitation, but gently laid the lifeless head upon the 
pillow, and went quietly to tell Oswald Pentreath that he was 
fatherless. 

She was surprised, even in this awful moment, to see that his 
door was ajar, and a light burning in his room. She knocked, and 
he answered at once, ‘ Come in.’ 

‘ Why has he been sitting up?’ she wondered. 

He was sitting at a table with an open book before him, the 
candles burned down to the sockets of the old plated candlesticks, 
his hair and dress disordered as if he had been lying down, his eyes 
hollow and weary-looking. He started at sight of Cynthia, but did 
not move from his seat or change his dejected attitude, his elbows 
on the table, his head leaning on his hands. 

‘ What is the matter?’ he asked. ‘ Is my father worse?’ 

* All his pain is over, dear Oswald. God has taken him to His 
rest.’ 

‘ And you were with him at the last—alone—he died in your 
arms ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

* You are a saint; an angel,’ cried Oswald, passionately, brush- 
ing the tears from his eyes. ‘ You came into this house as an 
angel of mercy—you brought life to my poor old father’s darkened 
mind. You made his last days the sweetest he had ever known. 
How can I ever forget your goodness ?’ 

‘ There is nothing for you to remember. I have only done my 
duty. How pale you look, Mr. Pentreath! this sudden loss has 
shocked you. He died so peacefully, and his last words were good. 
Is not that comforting ?’ 

* How could his thoughts be evil with an angel at his side? 
Poor old man! And he is gone? Yes, it is very sudden.’ 

‘ Why were yousitting up all night? Had youa presentiment 
that the end was so near ?’ 

‘ No,’ with a bitter laugh. ‘I sat up because I have lost the 
knack of sleeping. My thoughts are too active, and I try to quiet 
them with philosophy; but I can no more read than I can sleep. 
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My ideas travel in a circle, and always come back to the same 
int.’ 

m ‘ You have been too anxious about your father,’ said Cynthia, 

with a look that was half pity, half wonder. 

‘ Yes; I am too devoted a son—that is my strong point,’ 

‘ Will you go and see him ?’ 

‘ Yes; and there will be people to send for, I suppose, as soon 
as it is light?’ 

He opened a shutter. The stars were pale in a cold grey sky : 
daybreak was at hand, and in that chilly half-light, Oswald Pent- 
reath’s haggard face looked like a ghost’s. 

He followed Cynthia to the Squire’sroom. Phcebe had roused 
the small household. The housekeeper was there already, and had 
begun the last dismal offices which life can render to death. 

‘I laid out your sweet mother, Mr. Pentreath, faltered the 
crone. ‘She looked lovely in her coffin.’ 

The old butler had gone to the village to awaken the sexton, in 
order that the passing bell might speedily inform Combhollow that 
its seigneur had departed. Pheebe stood at the bottom of the great 
fourpost-bed, with her apron over her face, weeping as in duty 
bound—not that she had loved Squire Pentreath, but because 
it was proper to cry at a death or a funeral. To weep for her 
deceased master was an obligation which, although not expressly 
set forth in the Catechism, was implied in the general idea of 
doing her duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God 
to call her. And if the Squire, although a hard man, should have 
happened to do the right thing in the way of legacies and mourning, 
it would be a comfort to remember having honoured him with these 
disinterested tears. 

Oswald went round and kissed the cold brow of the dead, and 
then stood by the bedside, looking down at that unconscious clay, 
with a curious blank look in his own face, as if he knew not 
whether there were any further duty required of him. ‘ He looked 
clean daft,’ the housekeeper said afterwards, when she and the old 
man-servant discussed the dismal scene over a substantial breakfast. 

The shutters had been opened, and the candles burned with a 
yellow glare in the cold grey light. Cynthia looked at her neat 
silver watch, Joshua’s gift upon her wedding morning. 

‘ Half-past five o’clock,’ she said. ‘I think I had better go 
home now, Mr. Pentreath. If J oshua should hear the passing bell, 
he would be coming to fetch me.’ 

‘Why not wait till he comes?’ asked Oswald. 

‘I would rather save him the trouble. I can do no more good 
here.’ 
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‘ No, you can do no more good.’ 

She took her black mantle from a drawer, and put on her 
bonnet, and then went up to Oswald, who was still standing by the 
bed, with that helpless absent look in his face. 

‘ Good-bye, Mr. Pentreath; I hope you will take comfort to 
your heart in this loss.’ 

‘Tam coming with you. You cannot go home alone at this 
hour.’ 

‘Do you think I am afraid of the birds or the opening flowers ? ’ 
Cynthia asked. 

‘ You must not go alone.’ 

‘ Come with me, if you like. Joshua will be glad to see you. 
You can stop to breakfast with us and see Naomi.’ 

Cynthia thought it a work of charity to take him away from that 
death-chamber. Joshua could comfort and advise him. 

The morning air blew in coolly when Oswald softly opened the 
great hall door. That clear cool light of dawn had a soothing 
influence ; the solemn stillness of park and wood, the hollow murmur 
of yonder steel grey sea, flecked with whitest foam, awed and yet 
comforted the heart, or so it seemed to Cynthia as she walked be- 
side her silent companion. The bell began to toll as they came 
from the park into the wooded lane that led down to the bay and 
the open space at the beginning of the high street. Each slow 
and dismal stroke made Cynthia shiver, as if each repetition were 
a surprise. 

She made no attempt to console her companion during this 
lonely walk, which might be supposed a fitting opportunity-for the 
expression of sympathy. If he needed -human consolation, Joshuia’s 
wisdom could better measure and administer to his necessity, she 
thought; and, next to Joshua, Naomi would be the best, the most 
natural consoler. 

But to Cynthia’s surprise, when they came to the little green 
gate, Oswald refused to go in. The parlour shutters had been 
opened, and the household was evidently astir. She urged him to 
stay to breakfast, or at least to see Joshua. 

‘ No,’ he said, ‘it is very kind of you to wish it; but I am too 
much upset. I would rather go back. I shall have many things 
to arrange. I may be wanted.’ 

* Joshua shall come to you, then,’ replied Cynthia. ‘ Good- 
She gave him her hand. He held it in both his own for a 
moment or two, looking at her with an expression full of sadness, 
half piteous, half pleading. He bent his head over the cold glove- 
less hand and kissed it. There were tears upon it when he let it 


bye 
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go, and, with a scarcely audible blessing, he left Cynthia Haggard 
standing at the gate, and walked quickly back towards the 


Grange. 


Cuarter XVIII. 
THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 


OswaLD PENTREATH, having set his father’s papers in order, 
and reduced the dusty chaos of the old Squire’s private study into 
form, found himself, comparatively speaking, a rich man. Those 
long years of retirement in which Squire Pentreath had held him- 
self aloof from all social intercourse had not been spent in vain. 
They left their fruit behind them in the shape of stock, and shares, 
and bonds, which all meant money; for Mr. Pentreath had not 
speculated his savings in wild ventures, but had cloven to safe in- 
vestments, and had been content with a reasonable percentage. 
Not even for the chance of doubling his capital would he have 
risked it. His was not the genius of the stockjobber, but rather 
the plodding temper of the village miser, who puts coin to coin, 
and finds an all-sufficient joy in the growth of his hoard. 

The estate was in excellent order—every mortgage paid off— 
and the rental was close to three thousand a year. The Squire’s 
investments were worth another thousand, and brought Oswald’s 
income to an amount which, to a young man who had seldom 
enjoyed the unfettered use of a five-pound note, seemed inordinate 
wealth. 

The Squire had made a will, dated the year of his son Arnold’s 
flight, bequeathing twenty pounds a year to each of his old servants, 
and all the rest of his property, real and personal, to Oswald. 
There was no mention of the younger son. In the letter which in- 
formed Arnold of his father’s death, Oswald affectionately urged 
his brother to give up a seafaring life and return to Combhollow, 
where he should have one of the farms and a thousand a year. 
‘ My father’s will was evidently made in a fit of anger against you,’ 
wrote Oswald ; ‘ you must not think that I could be so unjust as 
to take advantage of my father’s injustice and keep all for myself. 
No, Arnold; I am sure you know me better than to suppose me 
capable of such iniquity. I shall be a rich man in any case. 
You must have had enough of the sea by this time. Come back, 
my dear brother, for the sake of the good old days when we were 
boys together. I want you more than I can say. I love you as 
dearly as I did when we were children, and I was the big brother. 
Do you remember that summer day when we lost ourselves in 
Matcherly Wood, and you were so tired I was obliged to carry you 
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home? When we had got about half way you wanted to carry me, 
though I was twice your size. I never pass that corner of the 
wood without remembering what you said, and your clinging arms 
round my neck, and your warm cheek next mine.’ 


The Squire being laid with his forefathers, and honoured with 
a handsome funeral—which was attended by many people who had 
detested him living, but reverenced him as a parochial institution 
dead—life at the Grange fell back into its old quiet round, save 
that the door was more frequently assailed by importunate tenants, 
who boldly asked favours of the new lord which they would not 
have dared to hint at to the old one. The old servants felt that 
the spirit of parsimony was gone from the household, and kept 
a better table; but they had been so long and severely trained 
in economy, that extravagance was an impossibility for them, and 
Oswald had nothing to apprehend upon that score. For his own part, 
the new master had a curious feeling of freedom as he paced the 
dull old rooms and rattled the money in his pockets absently, 
wondering how it had come there. 

He looked very handsome and melancholy in his sable suit, 
and the young ladies who came to the parish church, where he 
worshipped alone in his big pew on Sunday mornings, thought it a 
hard thing that he should have engaged himself to a Methodist 
parson’s daughter. 

He attended Little Bethel of an evening, they were informed, 
which seemed an unmanly dallying with two creeds—to say nothing 
of chapel being so much less genteel than church, and a mode of 
salvation peculiarly adapted for the shopkeeping class, who did not 
mind perspiring together in a limited space, and inhaling one 
another’s breath. 

Naomi’s wedding seemed a long way off in these days, when the 
Squire’s funeral was still the newest topic in Combhollow, and 
when people had not yet left off disputing in a friendly way as to 
the number of the mourning coaches, or inveighing bitterly against 
those tenants who ought to have attended the funeral and had not 
done so. Shadowy and remote—the merest speck in a cloudy 
future—seemed that marriage-day which had once been so near, 
the fair to-morrow of life. Oswald was quite broken down by his 
father’s death—more grieved than even Naomi, who best knew the 
softness of his nature, had expected him to be. It was not likely 
that he could talk of marriage at such a time, and Naomi was 
neither surprised nor offended at his silence about the wedding that 
was to have been, and the far-off wedding which was to be. 

She put away her wedding dress on the day of the Squire’s 
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funeral, while the sepulchral bell, which had rung out its solemn 
note for the passing of his soul, tolled again in the windy April 
weather, while, through changing lights and shadows, by fluttering 
young leaves, and under the blue sky where the lark was singing 
above the dark brown earth newly pierced by the green corn-spears 
—came the black funeral train—sable plumes, horses’ manes, 
mourners’ scarves tossing in the fresh April breeze—slowly winding 
down the hilly road into Combhollow. 

The funeral bell was in Naomi’s ears as she folded the pretty 
pearl-grey silk—the first silk dress she had ever possessed—shedding 
some quiet tears as she smoothed the folds, and laid the garment 
in a drawer, wrapped in fresh white linen, with a sprinkling of 
dried lavender, as beseemed so precious a fabric. There was the 
serviceable brown cloth pelisse, too, which she was to have worn on 
her journey to Cheltenham, where she and Oswald were to have 
spent their honeymoon. That also must be put away for the days 
to come. Naomi’s wear for the next six months was to be sombre 
black. She had put on mourning for her betrothed’s father, as in 
duty bound. Cynthia also wore black, and Aunt Judith had pro- 
duced a suit of ancient sable, rusty but whole, not sorry to have 
this opportunity of wearing out the surplus stock left from her 
mourning for her sister-in-law, when Joshua, in his character of 
grief-stricken widower, had been naturally liberal, and had allowed 
her to lay in large supplies of bombazine and crape. 

Oswald said little about the postponed wedding, but he came to 
Mr. Haggard’s as often as before his father’s death; and even 
Judith, who was lying in wait for a deterioration in his character 
now that he had come into his fortune, could not yet put her 
finger on a flaw. He was changed, nevertheless; but the change 
was sweet and commendable in his nature, as it was in Hamlet, 
when that young prince gave way to moodiness and despondency 
after the loss of a parent. He was melancholy, and often absent- 
minded, his cheek paler than of old, his eye heavier. 

Never had Naomi loved him so tenderly as now, when, for the 
first time since their betrothal, he needed sympathy and consola- 
tion, To her who so deeply loved her father, this grief for a 
parent seemed in no wise strained or unnatural. True that the 
Squire had not been one’s ideal of a father—not a gracious and 
dignified figure like that dead Hamlet who revisited the glimpses 
of the moon; but death has a sanctifying influence—nay, even a 
fantastical power, which lends new attributes to the image of the 
departed—and Oswald, whose youth had been made a time of 
restraint and deprivation by his father’s meanness, was soft-hearted 
enough to regret his tyrant. 
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Never did a man seem less inclined to take advantage of a 
loosened rein and run into riot and extravagance. Day after day 
Oswald led the same calm, orderly life—riding or reading in the 
mornings, according to the weather ; devoting his afternoons and 
evenings to his betrothed. He had thoughts of buying, or building, 
a yacht; but deferred even this indulgence in the hope of Arnold’s 
return. 

‘We'll build our yacht here, in Combhollow,’ he said, ‘and 
Arnold shall superintend the work, and be skipper.’ 

Oswald looked forward to his brother’s coming with an almost 
feverish impatience. It seemed as if there were some innate weak- 
ness in his character which made him incapable of enjoying the 
privilege of independence. Now that his father was gone, he wanted 
his brother for a guide and adviser. Or it might be only the affec- 
tion of the elder brother for the younger, made a barren love by 
long years of separation, which now yearned for the unforgotten 
companion of boyhood. Whatever feeling it was that made him 
anxious, Oswald’s anxiety was very evident; and Naomi sympa- 
thised with him in this longing, and loved to hear him talk of his 
brother. 

‘ How fond I shall be of him!’ she said, one evening, when they 
were sitting on the old stone bemch in the wilderness, talking of 
Arnold. ‘ He is like you, Oswald ; I have heard my father say so. 
He remembers you both as boys.” 

‘ Yes, we were always considered very much alike. But Arnold 
is stouter and stronger built than I—a man of tougher fibre alto- 
gether. It seemed the most natural thing in the world for him to 
run away to sea. You might have prophesied it of him when he 
was two years old. Such a hardy, bold, uncompromising little 
vagabond, but brimming over with affection.’ 

‘ And fond of you, Oswald ?’ 

‘Fond of me! Bless his loving little heart! He used to run 
after me like an affectionate puppy when he first began to toddle; 
such a round, fat little thing in those baby days, always ready for 
fisticuffs in my defence, though I was twice his size. There was 
a time when he would not go to sleep of a night unless Isat 
on the edge of his bed and told him stories. Yes, I have good 
reason to love him; dear fellow, and the strongest claim he has 
upon my love is my latest memory of my mother, when I saw the 
sweet, pale face lying on the pillow, and Arnold’s baby eyes looking 
up at it.’ 

The tears came to his eyes as he spoke of that sad memory, 
almost dreamlike in its remoteness. Naomi put her hand in his 
without a word. Only by that gentle touch did she remind him 
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that it was her mission to share all his griefs, even the old unfor- 
gotten sorrows of his earliest days. 

It was a mild May evening—an evening on the edge of summer 
—with a perfect calmness in atmosphere and sky—an evening on 
which the soul broods on sad, sweet thoughts. The lovers had 
‘been sitting alone for an hour or more, talking by fits and starts, 
‘with lengthening intervals of silence. 

‘My father has been dead five weeks, hasn’t he, Naomi?’ 
Oswald asked, after a long pause, during which Naomi’s needle 
had been methodically travelling along a fine linen wristband, 
leaving a line of pearly stitches behind it. The manufacture of a 
shirt for her father was a work of high art with Naomi. 

‘Yes, dear; five weeks yesterday.’ 

‘Then in seven weeks more we must be married, Naomi,’ said 
“Oswald, as seriously as he had spoken of his mother’s death. 

This was his first word about the postponed marriage, and it 
startled Naomi as if it had been the most unlikely subject for a 
lover’s discourse. 

‘So soon, dear ?’ 

‘Three months, Naomi. Surely that is long enough to wait 
out of respect to the dead. It is not as if we meant to have a 
‘grand wedding. We will just walk quietly into the old parish 
church some morning, with your father and his wife, and Aunt 
Judith and Jim, and there shall be a postchaise at the lych gate, 
ready to drive us to Cheltenham. Let me see, this is the twenty- 
fourth of May. We might be married early in July. Why should 
we wait any longer ?’ 

‘Dear Oswald, you must know I have hardly a wish that is not 
yours,’ Naomi began, earnestly. 

‘IT know you are all goodness.’ 

‘But 

‘But what, love?’ 

‘TI have fancied—it may be nothing more than fancy perhaps, 
but you must not be angry with me for speaking of it—I have 
fancied lately that there was some change in your feeling for me ; 
-it is not that you have been less kind or affectionate, yet I have 
felt the change. You remember how my father wished that we 
should be very sure of each other’s sincerity. That is why he wanted 
-us to wait two years before we were even engaged. The two years 
are not gone yet; and if—if the change has come—the change 
he thought likely, He who knows the human heart and its weakness 
—let us loosen the bond, dear Oswald. There shall be no word of 
“complaint from me—lI should neither blame you nor think ill of 
you, dear love—I should honour you for being frank and truthful 
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with me—and keep the memory of our happy days as the most 
sacred part of my life—and be your affectionate friend to my 
death.’ 

‘ Best, noblest, dearest, you are only too good for me!’ cried 
Oswald, clasping his betrothed to his breast, moved to a rapture of 
reverence and regard by her generous kindness. ‘ No, I have never 
changed to you—no, I could never change in my esteem, my ad- 
miration for all that is highest in woman. Do you remember those 
verses of Waller’s, dear : 

Amoret! as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food, 


Which, but tasted, does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 


You are my Amoret, dearest. What do I want with Sacharissa’s 
beauty, “ which to madness doth incline” ’ ? 

‘ But you ought to go to London now that you are free and rich; 
you ought to see the world, Oswald, and in London you may meet 
your Sacharissa,’ suggested Naomi, radiant with happiness. 

She had said what had long been in her mind to say. She had 
made her offer of self-sacrifice, in all good faith, and it had been 
rejected, She had no further fear or hesitation. 

*I don’t care about London, love. It is nothing but a den of 
thieves, according to my poor father’s description. When I see it 
we will see it together, and go to the Tower, and St. Paul’s, and 
the waxworks, and Westminster Abbey, like regular country cousins. 
Come, Naomi, let us be serious and talk about the future. There 
is the old house to be brightened and smartened a little before I 
take my wife home to it. I should have had much ado to screw 
a new carpet and a coat of whitewash out of my father ; but Iam a 
master now, and I can pull down the Grange and build an Italian 
villa after Palladio, if you like.’ 

‘Dear Oswald, you must know that I would not have you dis- 
turb a stone of the old house.’ 

‘In good faith, dear, I shouldn’t care to do it. It is the house 
my mother lived and died in, the first house my eyes saw, the 
house where my brother was born, the only house that has ever 
been home to me, though, Heaven knows, it has been but a cheer- 
less home at times. No, we won’t alter, Naomi, we will only 
beautify. I have been too idle all this time. I'll send to Exeter 
for an architect and put the business in hand at once.’ 

The architect arrived on the scene about a week later, and 
made a somewhat supercilious inspection of the good old house, 
which had seemed to its occupiers solid enough to last for another 
three hundred years ; but which, according to the architect, was in 
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a very perilous condition. He tapped the oak panels con- 
temptuously, pronounced the flooring of the upper stories too 
worm-eaten for anything save entire reinstatement, feared that the 
whole fabric required under-pinning, and took an altogether des- 
pondent view of the matter. 

‘You want the thing done thoroughly, I suppose, Mr. Pen- 
treath,’ he said. 

‘I should like the drawing-room painted, and the sitting-room 
upstairs ; and if you could build a greenhousé anywhere 

‘ Of course, of course—you must have a conservatory opening 
out of the drawing-room. If we were to glaze that western end, 
now, and throw out a rotunda at the end for tropical plants, palms 
and so on, you know. I did the same thing for Sir Brydges 
Baldry’s place on the other side of Exeter, and it had a charming 
effect. Ill make you a sketch if you like!’ 

‘You are very good,’ said Oswald, dubiously; ‘but I don’t 
think my father would have liked , 

He had conscientious scruples about spending so much 
money—squandering hundreds of pounds upon fanciful improve- 
ments—not that he set undue value upon the money himself, but 
from the thought of what an agony of indignation such an outlay 
would have caused his father. Rotundas, forsooth! Could that 
lean old miser lie quiet in his grave while his beloved guineas were 
being wasted on such trumpery ? 

* Really, now, Mr. Pentreath,’ said the architect, with the easy 
assurance of a professional man employed by the best families, ‘I 
should imagine the question was not so much what your father 
would have liked, were he living to enjoy his opinion, but what 
will please your wife when you bring her home here. Rather a 
dismal house for a young lady, I should think. A circular con- 
servatory, now, at the end of this drawing-ioom, would have an 
enlivening effect. As it is, there is a meanness about the room ; 
long and narrow, no variety, no relief. But you must please your- 
self. Shall we go to the boudoir?’ 

The room which the architect insisted on calling a boudoir, 
was the pretty parlour on the first floor which Mrs. Pentreath had 
used. Here the professional adviser suggested so many improve- 
ments— a marble mantelpiece and a more civilised stove, French 
windows and a balcony, an alcove built out at the end for a statue, 
with a painted glass window behind it—that Oswald felt as if the 
Grange were going to be improved off the face of the earth unless 
‘he made a bold stand against the improver. 

‘This was my mother’s room,’ he said. ‘I wouldn’t alter it for 
the world.’ 
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The architect shrugged his shoulders and felt inclined to ask,. 
‘Then what do you want me for, sir, if you have made up your 
mind to keep your money in your pockets?’ But there were cer~ 
tain things about which the architect was arbitrary—flooring 
which must be taken up, warped and shrunken oaken panels which 
must be replaced by new ones, passages and servants’ offices which 
must be altered and improved to adapt them to the requirements. 
of a more civilised form of life. 

‘Think of the change which has taken place in our habits,’ ex- 
claimed the architect, conclusively. 

Oswald submitted, and a voluminous specification was the 
result of this interview. This in due course was submitted to a 
builder of Barnstaple and a builder of Exeter; whereupon the 
Exeter builder, as the man of more advanced views and larger 
capital, or credit, won the day; and about a fortnight afterwards 
sent a small army of white-jacketed men to Pentreath Grange, 
who took the place in hand, and made haste to render it utterly 
odious and uninhabitable. Oswald contrived to sleep in the old 
house, shifting his quarters as the men followed him from room to 
room, now taking out his windows, anon cutting a rotten patch 
out of his ceiling, and descending upon him, like Jove, in a shower 
of plaster. , 

Having no home of his own at this period of disruption, he 
spent his days in the house of his betrothed, sharing the minister’s 
homely fare, hearing all Aunt Judith’s complaints against the 
general incapacity of her subordinates, and spending long and quiet 
hours talking or reading aloud in the neat parlour where Naomi 
and her stepmother sat at work. 

‘What women you are for plain needlework !’ he exclaimed one 
warm afternoon in a sudden burst of impatience, wearied by the 
rhythmical movement of the two needles methodically stitching 
on, no matter how passionate the subject of his reading—whether 
Rebecca was standing on the verge of the castle parapet, or 
Constance de Beverly left to perish in her living grave. ‘I never 
saw anything like your perpetual industry. One would suppose it 
were a kind of feminine treadmill, by which you do penance for 
your sins.’ 

‘We have nothing else to do,’ said Cynthia, with a faint sigh. 
‘Naomi is teaching me to make her father’s shirts; if I could not 
do that, I could do nothing for him. But I’m afraid my stitching 
will never be so good as Naomi’s.’ 

Oswald looked out of the window listlessly across the row of 
stocks and carnations in red flower-pots. It was a midsummer 
afternoon, warm to oppressiveness. There was a perfume of newly- 
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cut hay from the meadows behind the First and Last, a faint breath 
from distant beanfields in flower, the warm air heavy as with the 
incense Earth offers to her goddess Summer. The bricklayers were 
hard at work up at the Grange, and there was a run upon that 
thin and sour cider which had been the old Squire’s household 
beverage, and which nothing less than very warm weather and 
honest toil could render acceptable to the human palate. 

Oswald had an air of being tired of life this afternoon, as he 
threw himself back in his chair, and sighed, and stifled a yawn, 
and looked far away across the haycocks yonder. Naomi glanced. 
up at him now and then from her work, with grave, observant 
eyes. It seemed to her that there was a jarring chord somewhere. 
He was not happy. And how was it, and why was it? Not grief 
for his father’s death, surely; that cloud had passed. Impatience 
for his brother Arnold’s return, perhaps. That seemed more 
likely. 

There was no idea now of the marriage being early, or late, in 
July. The improvements and reparations at the Grange would 
not be finished till October at the earliest, and Oswald. must have 
his house ready before he could take to himself a wife. Naomi 
felt that the wedding was still far off. 

‘I shall bring you a new book to-morrow afternoon,’ said 
Oswald, rousing himself from his reverie. 

‘ By the author of “ Waverley ” ?’ 

‘ No, you cannot have a new novel by the author of “ Waverley ” 
every day, though he writes two, and sometimes three, a year, 
This is quite a different kind of book—a study of the human heart 
—a man’s great sorrow described by himself. He was coward 
enough to let the sorrow make an end of him, instead of making 
an end of his sorrow—strangling it as Hercules strangled the 
snakes in his cradle—as a brave man would have done, no doubt,” 
with a short laugh, half scorn, half bitterness. 

‘Is it a book that a Christian may read ?’ asked Naomi. ‘ But I 
am sure you would not bring us any book in which there were evil 
thoughts.’ 

‘There are no evil thoughts in this—only an irresistible fate 
governing a weak soul. There is no sin in the book—only foolish- 
ness and an overmastering sorrow.’ 

‘What is it called ?’ 

‘The “ Sorrows of Werther,” a translation from the German of 
Goethe, a book that set Germany in a blaze many years ago, but 
which I never saw till the other day. I bought the volume at a 
bookstall in Exeter, when I went over to settle with the builders.’ 

The reading of ‘ Werther ’ began on the following afternoon, in 
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the wilderness. Naomi and her lover were alone, Cynthia having 
gone to sit with an old woman of the flock, whose frame was a kind 
of museum for the exhibition of interesting varieties in the rheu- 
matic line. 

Oswald looked disappointed at losing one of his auditors. 

‘I thought Mrs. Haggard would have liked “ Werther,” he said. 

‘She always reads to old Mrs. Pincote on Wednesday afternoons. 
She said you were to begin the book all the same—she would enjoy 
hearing wad part of it. But if you would rather not begin to- 
day—— 

- ‘My unselfish Naomi! No, dear, I shall read to you. It is of 
your pleasure I think at all times, you know, Naomi.’ 

‘ You are too good to me.’ 

Oswald began rather lazily, and dawdled so much over the 
pages—stopping to talk now and then, and stopping to yawn very 
often—that he got no farther than the threshold of the story when 
five o’clock struck from the old grey tower, and it was time to go 
back to the house for tea. 

‘I’m afraid you don’t find it very interesting so far,’ said 
Oswald. 

‘It is not like “ Ivanhoe,” or the “ Antiquary,” replied Naomi ; 
but it is very pretty. The young man seems kind and amiable—fond 
of children—warmly attached to his friend—fond of picturesque 
scenery.’ 

‘ Yes, he is all that. It is a picture painted in delicate half 
tints at the beginning—the strong colouring comes afterwards.’ 

They went into the woods next day for their afternoon ramble, 
Cynthia accompanying them, and Oswald carrying ‘ Werther ’ in his 
pocket. They peeped in at the Grange on their way. It looked 
a chaos of raw plaster and new deal, and did not invite a long in- 
spection. Oswald had consented to the rotunda for tropical plants, 
and one end of the long drawing-room was open to the daylight. 

‘ You are going to be mistress of quite a handsome mansion, 
Naomi, and will have to play the great lady,’ said Oswald, laughing 
at the look of consternation with which his betrothed contem- 
plated the improvements. 

‘ That I shall never be able to do, Oswald.’ 

‘There I can’t agree with you. Nature intended you fora 
person of importance. There are only a few details to be learnt— 
how to issue invitations, the precedence of your guests, to drive 
a pair of ponies, to play the Lady Bountiful with discretion, and so 
on. I have more to learn as country squire than you as the squire’s 
wife.’ 

‘I wish Providence had not made you so rich, Oswald. It 
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seems ungrateful to repine at blessings, but if you had been my 
equal in birth and fortune I should have been the happiest of 
women.’ 

‘It will be very ungrateful of you if you are not the happiest 
of women with that rotunda,’ said Oswald, gaily; and then they 
went across the park—it was to be really a park in future, and 
Oswald was eager to introduce a herd of deer—and from the park 
into the tangle of greenery, amid the ever-shifting lights and 
shadows of the wood. 

Here they found a ferny bank, more luxurious than any ati 
on which the two girls sat down to work, while Oswald lay on the 
grass at their feet, and resumed the story of Werther. He read 
long, and read well, losing his own identity in that of the melan- 
choly hero. He came to the pretty house on the skirts of the 
forest, and the picture of Charlotte cutting hunches of black bread 
for the eager little brothers and sisters before setting out for the 
ball. That innocent image of youth and beauty was something 
new to the listeners. Not even in the pages of Scott had they met 
with so pure and perfect a picture of womanhood. 

Then came the rustic dance, and the thrill of rapture that 
moved Werther’s breast when his hand touched the maiden’s for 
the first time, and floated in the waltz with her, and felt a light- 
ness he had never known before, as if he no more belonged to 
grovelling humanity ; the consciousness of sorrow and loss when he 
heard that she was pledged to another—the thunderstorm—the 
simple, childish games by which Charlotte beguiled the terrors of 
her companions—the whole description as artless as Goldsmith’s 
pictures of the Primrose family, but with a ground-swell of 
passion below the placid surface which Goldsmith knew not. 

‘ And since that time sun, moon, and stars may go their ways ; 
I know not day from night: the world around me has vanished.’ 

Cynthia’s work dropped on her lap. She sat with her large 
blue eyes fixed on the reader, her lips slightly parted ; all her soul 
in that listening look. For the first time she heard the story of a 
love that was fatal—not like Rebecca’s unrequited passion, elevating 
and strengthening the soul by the ordeal of a silent sorrow—but 
an over-mastering love taking possession of a weak nature, and 
holding it as the seven devils held their fated prey. 

And this was what love meant sometimes in the world; not a 
reverential affection, not gratitude, esteem, respect, such as she 
had given to Joshua, and which had made marriage with him seem 
the highest honour that Providence could bestow—but blind, un- 
reasoning passion—a fire kindled in a moment, and consuming the 
soul. She knew that Werther would never be happy again. She 
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longed intensely to follow that devious path of his; to know if he 
struggled and conquered, or yielded and fell. She found herself 
wishing some evil fate—at least a convenient fever or merciful 
consumption—for Charlotte’s excellent betrothed. 

‘No. Ido not deceive myself! read in her eyesa deep 
interest in me and my fate. Yes, I feel, and in this I will trust 
my own heart, that she—oh! dare I, can I, breathe the Heaven in 
those words? I feel that she loves me!’ 

At these words Oswald closed the book suddenly, with a sigh. 

‘Will you read to us again after tea?’ she asked, eagerly, when 
the inexorable church clock warned them that they had but just 
time to be punctual in their attendance at the tea-table. 

‘I thought you would like the book,’ said Oswald. 

‘It is beautiful,’ she sighed. 

He looked up at her, and their eyes met. Dangerous for such 
eyes so to meet, such thoughts in the minds of each, such dis- 
quiet in either heart. Cynthia’s delicate colour had faded to ivory 
pale before that lingering look had ended. Fatal book, which told 
them what was amiss in their lives! 

They walked home for the most part in silence, though Oswald 
‘tried to be merry about the rotunda, and the tremendous things that 
-the Exeter architect was doing with the Grange, half against its 
cowner’s will. His gaiety had a forced sound, and Naomi looked at 
him wonderingly. Why was it that since his father’s death he had 
been so unlike his old self—so fitful and variable ? 

After tea they went to the wilderness, and sat there while the 
soft summer light faded gently into grey evening, and the bats 

‘skimmed to and fro above their heads, and distant nightingales 
called to each other in the woods. Oswald read into the heart of 
the book—read until Werther’s passion had grown from dawn to 
mid-day—from a rose-coloured dream of innocence and beauty, 
‘pure as morning, to the lurid gloom of a thunder-charged sky. 

The earliest stars were up, silver pale, when he shut the book 
without a word. Joshua Haggard came through the little orchard 
and looked at the group with a grave smile. 

‘ Reading all this time, Oswald !’ he exclaimed, ‘ and some fool- 
ish fiction, Pll be bound. How much of your life you waste upon 


fancies !’ 
‘Fancy is sometimes sweeter than reality,’ answered Oswald, 


‘and real life has given me very little to do.’ 

‘A pity, said the minister. 

‘We cannot all have our mission. One man is born a preacher, 
like you; another a soldier, like Wellington; or a lawyer and de- 
‘fender of the oppressed, like Brougham. I was born nothing ; born 
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to enjoy the hunting in winter, and the sunshine in summer; to 
lie in Pentreath woods and read Byron ; to do no harm, I hope, and 
any gond that I can.’ 

Th ninister sighed. 

‘The ‘essings Providence gives us are charges,’ he said. ‘We 
shall have to account for them.’ 

They went back to the house together, and Oswald took his 
place at the usual assembling of th» household for evening prayer. 
‘To-night the preacher chose the parable of the Talents for his read- 
ing and exposition. Oswald felt that the moral drawn therefrom 
was intended for his admonition. His house, his gardens, park, 
farms, woods, shares, and stocks, were the ten talents for which he 
was at present in no wise able to give a satisfactory account. So 


‘far he had done nothing to improve the condition of the labourer 


upon his land ; to let in the light of Gospel truth, or the free air 
of heaven to those stone cabins in which the hind and his family 
pigged in the company of their pigs. He had thought of improv- 
ing his own house, but not of draining those stifling dens. He 
had been too easy a landlord, ready to grant any favour his tenants 
asked ; but had taken no trouble to discover the state of the toil- 
bowed tiller of:the soil and his -half-starved wife and -children, the 
husbandman who was compelled to receive two shillings of the nine 
that made his weekly wage, in the shape of sour cider. 

The time had been when Oswald Pentreath’s mind was full of 
plans for doing good to his fellow men, and when he had looked 
upon the day of his independence as the dawning of a new era for 
the labourers on his land, but since his father’s death he had been 
the victim of a distraction which had put all philanthropic inten- 
tions out of his mind. 

‘When Arnold comes back I shall be able to set things going 
in a good way. Arnold has more energy than I have, he thought, 
expecting every good thing as a consequence of his brother’s 
return. 


(To be continued.) 
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WM Little Shoe. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.’ | 


THERE it lies, a little shoe— 

Only that, at least to you. 

Just such others, six or more, 

Patter on your nursery floor ; 

And your heart and lips are smiling, 
Some sweet thought is you beguiling, 
Of one little pair of feet 

That will hurry out to meet 

Mother . . . atid when they have found you, 
Chubby arms will cling around you. 
You will have no need to call him, 
Neither sleep nor death enthral him. 
You will hold him to your breast, 
With an utter sense of rest ; 

All your own, within your grasp, 

At your neck the baby clasp. 


And to me a tearless weeping, 
And a hunger never sleeping, 

As I stand, my heart out-leaping, 
Knocking, knocking at the door, 
Where God stands for evermore. 
For He holds the wee one who 
Once did wear this little shoe. 
And the tender little voice, 

That did make my heart rejoice, 
Maybe He has taught another 
Language, and the childish clinging 
Has died out in his upbringing, 
And he will not know his mother. 


Not the shoe, but what-was in it, 

As the cage that holds the linnet, 

Did I love; but Christ bereft me, 

And the husk alone is left me: 

On my dead heart let it lie; 

I could leave it, if on high 

My lost little one should meet me, 
Tottering, hurrying up to greet me.... 
This you know not—-only you 

See a little common shoe. 
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